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TO SUBSCRIBERS. lious attitude of a small power, such de J apan, in daring to 


Supscripers at a distance whose period of ge may oppose an older and wealthier state, and scout the idea of the 
have elapsed, are informed that their papers will be addressed ent of the e lready incurred i ; 
and charged to them watil countermanded. This rule bas been ities Although asia Mange lt be 


found necessary in order to avoid the inconvenience of an 
abrupt stoppage of the paper which might result from an yet been to sea. The telegraph from the anchorage to the 
city is completed, and is is said that a cable to connect For- 


omission to renew. 
It is requested that notice of the intention to discontinue a| mosa with the main-land is to be laid. 


subscription be so given as to reach Yokohama before the date 





of its effluxion. THE telegram which reached Yokohama on the 25th instant 


conveying the intelligence of Mr. Legendre’s unconditional 
release was amply confirmed on the arrival of the Costa Rica 
by the Shanghai newspapers. The American community in 
China appears to have been mystified as much by the arrest 
as by the restitution to liberty of Mr. Legendre. 





NOTICE. 


N and after the Ist of July, Notices of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
will be charged $1 each insertion. 
Such Notices cannot be inserted in this journal unless endorsed with 
the name and address of the person by whom they are sent, 
Yokohama, 25th June, 1874. 


Notes of the @eek. 





WE have also confirmatory intelligence of the desertion of 
about 120 of the trained Chinese gunners from the frigate 
stationed at Woosung. Dread of the Japanese iron-clads is 
alleged to be the cause. 








THe Government has made a raid upon foreigners travelling : : : 

for health or pleasure in the interior, who have not furnished It has been said that the Chinese Government is desirous 
themselves with passports. Many have been threatened with | * ttract back to its service the foreign officers whose period 
being turned back, and have only escaped by the promise to of service at the Foochow Arsenal expired in February last. 
get the requisite document by return of post, or by a given This is mere report: but it is no secret that M. Giquel 
time. It may be remarked, however, that the orders from | '® understood to have urged upon the Chinese the necessity 
Yedo have been somewhat capriciously carried out—as is na- for providing for a more advanced school of naval architec- 
tural enough under these circumstances—and the demands | ‘te than that in which they had been instructed, and that 
made on some have been relaxed as regards others. In view of the question of establishing extensive works at Foochow, 
the fact that many of the residents have always been in the for the creation of an iron navy, has been under discussion at 
habit of visiting the favourite picturesque places in the vicinity Peking. The strain upon the aneaesr of the province has 
of Yedo every year at this time, and have done so in most cases already been most seriously felt at Foochow, and great dis- 
with the full knowledge and tacit consent of the authorities, it | COtewt would probably result from the resumption of ship- 
is somewhat hard that a rule compelling them to exhibit their | ™/ding at the cost of the province. 

passes should be made without fair previous notice that all 
travellers would be required to do so after a certain date. Of 
course it is for foreigners to comply fully with the terms of the 
regulations, and we recommend no one to start on his summer 
or autumn tour without his pass. But those who are now in 
the country, and who left previously to the issue of the late 
notification, should be treated with some indulgence, and time 
should be given them to communicate with their own authori- 
ties in order to get their passes. It must be remembered that 
there is no question here of stopping political incendiaries, or 
dangerous characters. The people now in the interior are, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, men bent or pleasure on in 
pursuit of health, vigorous but orderly young pedestrians, in 
some cases pursuing botanical, mineralogical or other scientific 
researches, or burning to conquer Fusiyama. To send such 
- tourists back without fair notice, after having permitted them 
to roam unfettered during the past few years—a courtesy all 
of us are quite willing to acknowledge—is to entrap them into 
unintentional disobedience. 





Ir is a remarkable symptom of that enfeeblement of the 
moral sense which results from too long residence in the east, 
far removed from the restraints of public opinion, that certain 
journals and persons who address letters to them under fictitious 
names should sometimes be found conspiring to impose deliberate 
deceit upon the reading public. The practice of anonymous-let- 
ter writing, although it does not absolutely command our esteem, 
may sometimes be conveniently adopted as a medium of expressing 
opinions without incurring responsibility for them. But it ought 
to be limited to the use of signatures which are simply a con- 
cealment. A nom de plume, or statements in letters to which 
a fictitious name is appended, whose object is convey the im- 
pression that the writer is something else than what he really 
is, constitute wilful deceptions. Now and then all that is in- 
tended may be an innocent hoax, but we doubt whether any 
editor, tender of his journal’s reputation, would allow it to 
become the medium of such a purpose. Yokohama has, how- 
ever, witnessed several cases of the kind, and they have 
generally been passed over without the reprobation which they 
merited. A particular form of this deception, which"has even 
appeared in the columns of ‘‘ The Times,” consists in the as- 
sumption by foreigners in the Japanese service, or persons 
animated by spite towards Europeans in general, of the cha-. 
racter of a native of this country. Whether the author of the: 
letter signed ‘“ Nameless” in the Jopan Gazette of August 27th. 
belongs to one or other of these categories we cannot pretend! 
to determine, but the internal evidence of his letter strongly: 
favours the conclusion and points to a foreign mode of 
thought and reasoning at variance with the Japanese habit of 
mind, 
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WE publish elsewhere a notification from the Government 
which appeared this morning, on the subject of Mr. Huaber’s 
assassination. 





We learn from Foochow that an attempt to raise and dis- 
cipline an armed force is now being made there, but so poor 
the material, so slight the aptitude, or so infinitestimally small 
the courage the result is a ragged regiment that their Euro- 
pean drill-officer will probably not attempt to ‘march 
through Coventry” with. The Admiral and Chief Captain of the 
payal forces speak with much reprobation of the contumes 
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TuE P. & O. Steamer Massilia which arrived from Foochow 
this morning will, it is understood, convey the next English 
Mail to Hongkong in the event of the overtures, made to the 
company for the purchase of the Bombay, being brought to a 
conclusion. 





A telegram was received on the 2dth instant reporting the 
uncondi-tional release of Mr. Legendre, without a trial, by 
order of the American Minister. 

This intelligence is satisfactory, for Mr. Legendre was be- 
yond question on a peaceful mission, and mischievous as we 
consider his intrusion into the Formosan affair to have been 
from the very first, his only chance of neutralising the bad 
effects of it were by using such influence as he may possess, 
which we have the best reason for saying is very small indeed, 
to undo some of the mischief he had caused. We have never 
been able to understand the grounds for his arrest, and are 
pleased to hear that it has been pronounced unjustifiable. 





ANOTHER telegram reports that the troops at Nanking 
have mutinied and refuse to leave China for Formosa. The 
trained gunners from the Chinese fleet are deserting. 





By the Costa Rica from Shanghai and ports we have re- 
ceived the following intelligence from the South. Naga- 
saki would appear to have been the central point of the 
gale: ata distance of 150 miles and in the position of the 
Costa Rica its effects were but little felt. Irom a private 
source we learn that the condition of the Stonewall is hope- 
lessly bad. 





WE understand thatthe first of a series of equestrian per- 
formances by Signor Chiarini’s troupe will take place on 
Monday evening next. The skill and address of horses and 
riders appear to have won high tributes of praise in both India 
and China, and will, we do not doubt, confirm here the ex- 
cellent reputation which precedes them. 





In: the Japan Weekly Mail of the 22nd instant, the sale of 
the cargo of the China’s brown Formosa sugar was quoted at 
$3.96. This was a mistake: the importer informs us that the 
price obtained was $4.00. 





THE Japanese Steamer Sakura has arrived from Hakodate, 
which she left on the 20th instant. A private letter to a mer- 
cantile firm says the assassin of Mr. Haber has refused to make 
any further statement. He has been examined by the surgeon 
of the Russian man-of-war at Hakodate, and pronounced per- 
fectly sound in mind. This was done in consequence of the 
Japanese having affirmed that he was insane at the time he 
committed the murder.— Gazette. 





ALTHOUGH the murderer of Mr. Haber has avowed that his 
alleged inspiration from the gods in a dream was invented, the 
following translation of his first confession, which we take from 
the Gazette, may prove interesting :— 


Minamoto no Asomi Tasaki Hidechika, reverently and with 
profound awe, in God’s country of Is¢, worships the most hon- 
ourable gods of the two temples (there situated) ; the great 
gods of the three temples in the Eastern Country (of Japan) 
and in Izumo, the great god of the Kitsuki temple, and the 
tutelary gods of his native province of Akita, and the tutelary 
gods of his native town, and the gods of Heaven, and the gods 
of earth, the eight million gods that dwell in all parts of the 
world. (This meaning innumerable). To these gods, with 
great care and watchfulness, and with deepest veneration, he 
prays. I, Hidechika, although fearful in myself, yet one 
to the male sex and should therefore be manly. 

Through the guidance and instruction received from a certain 
Shiut6 priest called Fuji-wara no Yasusuki, ministering in the 
provincial temple, and four others, and through the perusal of 
certain books which treat of God's world at the time when 
heaven and earth sprung into existence, I discovered that all 
things in the world were the work of the Great God, and that 
there was no imperfection or omission in anythir~ ue did. 
The now-existing god (Mikado), the next in ra... vo the sun 
in the heaven, (sits) on his high and honourable throne in the 


Google 


whole of the world. Japan is the most highly-favoured and 
tranquil country. The distinction between, and the relation to 
each, of master and servant, and the courses of conduct to be 
pursued by subjects, are admirably perfect. She is an active 
and prosperous country and has become full of glory. 

When residing in Hakodate, seeing that the foreigners, mad 
robbers, contemplated holding a conference for the purpose of 
overthrowing the Mikado; before they, and certain Japanese 
in conjunction with them, met for deliberation, I was com- 
manded to kill them. This the most ancient god called Kan 
Yamato Iwarehiko Sumera-mikoto the night before last re- 
vealed to me in a dream ; although I was unworthy (of such a 
favour) yet I hailed such a high and honorable revelation with 
great joy, and assented to it with profound awe. From this 
time, being in search of the mad robbers, J pray that they may 
be shown to me, and that in case I meet with them I may be 
quietly informed that they are the ones I seek. A previous 
Mikado said, after the manner of his heart, “cause the for- 
eigners to be killed, that the pure light of this Empire may 
shine in all countries.” Therefore, this action is the best that 
can be taken. 

If I see the foreigners and cannot kill them, then quickly 
punish Hidechika’s body, and cause his departure from the 
world. I thus speak to you because the work I have under- 
taken is terribly severe. Do you cause it to be brought to pass, 
and bless my pure and patriotic heart, and the truth which is 
in me, and rejoice. I pray that God may so rejoice. Thus, 
with profound awe, I speak to him. 





THOSE OF our contemporaries who copied the paragraph 
from the Tokei paper, affirming that the mission of Capt. 
Brown to England was for the purpose of bringing out an 
ironclad, have been led into error. The object of that gentle- 
man’s journey is to bring out a twinscrew steamer, of 900 or 
1000 tons register, which is now being built on the Clyde by 
Messrs. Napier, to the order of the Japanese Government. 
She is intended for a Lighthouse tender.— Gazette. 





SILK Exported by the Messageries Muritimes steamer 
Menzaleh, on the 26th August :— 


France. aoe O. Ports. Total. 

Paul Heinemann & Co. —- — 63 
Reiss & Co......... ~- 57 — 57 
Hecht, Lilienthal & Co. 85 — — 86 
Bolmida bag aria saiss tae 37 — 7 44 
Ziegler & Uo...... 11 — — 11 
Siber & Brennwald 13 == — 13 
Sundries.......... 30 — — 39 

1895 110 7 302 
AV ASG SI ihi cs vec ne ease wwe eweke aban 1 Bale 





IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
“  Yoxowama AND YEDO Line. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts, for the week ending Sunday, 
23rd August, 1874. 


Passengers,...... 37,868. Amount...... $8,732.40 
Goods, Parcels, &6..........cccssecesssesccseesons .. 636.68 
Total sciccestesccsseeds $9,369.08 


Average per mile per week $520.50. 
Miles open, 18. 
Corresponding week 1873. 
Passengers, ....28,284. Amoupt......$8,348.69 
Kobe AND Osaka LINE. 
Statement of Passenger Traffic for the weok ending 16th 
August, 1874. 





Passengers... . 15,322 Amount... Yen 3,744°745 
Goods, Parcels, &.,....0000cee0eess - 89-491 
OU sb okate sure giees Yen 3,832.436 

, 





THE LATHE TYPHOON. 

Irom a supploment issued with tho Nagasaki Rising Sun, 
we tuko the following account of the typhoon of the 20th 
instant. It will be observed that bad though its effects would 
seem to have been the destruction is hardly as great as the 
telegram led ustoinfer, The Madras is, ag was surmised, 


Aug. 28, 1874.] 





the steamer referred to as the Bombay. 
nowhere mentioned. 

“ A most fearful hurricane was experienced in Nagasaki on 
Thursday night. From eleven till two o'clock the gale was so 
flerce as to render it unparallelled. The Ping On went on the 
rocks at Inasa; a short distance from her lay the Newloo on the 
rocks also, and in the neighbourhood of Akuvora is the man- 
of-war .Ad:uma-kan (late Stonewall) she having forced a pas- 
sage through the rocks and is aground leaking very badly; a 
large wavecarried the German barque J/awburg on to the 
rocks and left her there; the Aadrax went ashore but is 
not muoh injured. The Ping On has not suffered much 
beyond the inoonvenience of being placed in such an 
awkward position. All the vessels in the harbour dragged 
their anchora, and some had tocut their masta. Abont 60 
Junka found their way to the bottom or on shore; it is esti- 
mated that 200 Japanese lost their lives; twenty were rescued 
from a watery grave by the efforts of the master of the Ping 
On. On shore the casualties were extensive. Bund wall 
washed away; Tea-firing premises and godowns levelled with 
the ground ; governor's new Kencho one mass of ruins; hund- 
reds of Japanese rendered houselesa. The moat fearful 
hurricane ever witneased by nautical or landsmen now at 
Nagasaki, wason Thursday night the 2uth of August, J874. 
Saturday, 22nd.—Heavy rain last night. To-day it is falling 
in torrents. Houses wot and miserable. 


We read as follows in the Hioqo Newa :— 

Kobe was visited yesterday morning by one of the most 
severe gales which hak visited the port for some time past. 
It reached its height, too, just about time of high water, and 
had there been a spring tide instead of, as there was, a nenp, 
we should not improbably have had a repetition of the disaster 
of the oth of July, 1471, As it was, the amount of damage 
done was comparatively trifling. We observed barometer to 
be falling at 1.50 a.m. when there was but a scarcely percepti- 
ble breeze from somewhere about N. E., but immediately 
after daylight the wind was blowing strong from the South- 
ward. It increased, bringing up a sea with it as the tide 
rose, and blew its hardest between 11 and 12, after which 
both wind and tide rapidly fell. At one time the wind had 
some points of West in it, and after it had expended its force, 
it got round during the afternoon to nearly due West. The 
water rose no higher than to fill the mouth of the Drain in 
Division Street, and (probably owing tothe few hours the 
gale lasted) we linve seen a swell raiso nearly as heavy a surf 
with scarcely a breath of wind at all; if, however, the tide 
had been sufficiently high to have allowed the breakers to be 
carried clear of the sea wall, the damage to property would 
have been great. Writing immediately after the event we 
are of course not ina position to record all the accidents 
which have happened, but we notice that the seo wall has 
suffered considerably behind the Bonded Warehouse and 
near the Harbor-Muaster's Time Gun, many piles being also 
uprooted along its whole length, and the American hatoba 
being now little more than a pile of loose stones. Two or 
three junks also went to picces in front of the premises of the 
China and Japan Trading Company, and the house-boat of 
the P. M.S. Co. broke away from her moorings in front of the 
American hatoba and was thrown on to it bottom upwards, 
Bustaining considerable damage. Of three sendos which were 
on board of her, two stepped on shore unhurt at the instant 
of reaching the hatoba, but the third, who was not so nimble, 
was knocked down by her and injured as she overturned. At 
Kobe Point the diving board of the K. R. & A. C. of course 
suffered, as did also several boats which are hauled up close 
to it on the sand, but the injuries in both eases were caused 
almost entirely by a quantity of loose timber which was 
washed by the surf ont ofa neighboring yard and strewn 
over the beach. On the whole Kobe may be congratulated 
on a very lucky and very narrow escape. The lowest point 
at which we observed the barometer was 29.57—representing 
a fall of about halfan inch from the previous night, but the 
needle was very unsteady throughout the worst of the gale. 
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The following description of the Southerly gale which was 
experienced at Nagasaki and the Inland Sea ports is given in 
the Hingo Shipping List of the 24th instant :—“ At Kawagiri, 
(in the Inland Sea, about half way between Hiroshima and 
Onomichi) the typhoon commenced from the North at 6.15 
a.m. on the 21st : it then veered round by East to South, from 
which quarter it reached its height at 10.30; at 2 p.m. weather 
moderating with aastrong gale from the West. Rain com- 
menced at noon the day before and continued through the 
storm, during the height of which the quantity that fell was 
very great. The destruction of native junks and loss of life 
were very serious. Within ten riof Kawagiri above a hundred 
junks are sunk or ashore. At the island of Sa-tozo thirty- 
eight are ashore, some completely destroyed. The houses have 
also suffered in Kawagiri and Onomichi, six in the former 
place being blown down, with the loss of four lives. The 
seed (? millet) and cotton crops appear much damaged. In 
some places pine trees are snapped off, some at ten feet and 
others at greater heights from the ground. The Government 
Telegraph has suffered greatly, but active steps have been 
taken by the Superintendent in Charge to have the necensary 
repairs made and commanioationa eatablished with the least 
poasible delay.” 








CHINA. 

The property on the Pootung side known as Lindsay's 
Wharf has, we hear, been sold to Japanese for Tis. 10,000. 
It will probably be used by Government vessels asa Naval 
Yard. 

The steamer Nanzing sails for Yokohama to-day, to be 
transferred, it is said, to the Japanese Government, for the 
purpose of being employed in their transport service. 





WE understand that as soon as the Arratoon Apear came to 
an anchor on Sunday, General Le Gendre had a document read 
to him by the U. 8. Marshal, the purport of which was that he 
was released, and that his case would not proceed to a trial. 
Americans neem to be mystified Ly the strangeness of the step 
from first to last, and the general impression is, we believe, 
that it was at least premature.—.V.-C. D. News. 





WE learn that the monsoon has been blowing very strong in 
the Indian Ocean. The P. & VU. str. Tunjore, with the Shang- 
hai mail of Ist June, was fourteen days between Galle and 
Aden. In consequence of the delay and the hard steaming she 
had to make against the monsoon, she ran short of fuel, and it 
is reported had to burn her topmasts, hencoops, &c. The out- 
ward French mail, which crogsed the Tanjore, had to batten 
down hatches.—.V.-C. D. News. 





A correspondent writes from Chinkiang :—I notice in your 
issue of the 11th inat., a statement that there are about 10,000 
Chinese troops at Tsingkiang-pu, a portion of which are destin- 
ed for Formosa. I am, however, credibly informed that fully 
20,000 men from Li Hung Chang's Camp at Pao-ting-fu and 
ts neighbourhood, are on their way here, and that they will 
shortly be sent South. There are four Chinese steam-gunboats 
and the s. 8. {den here, waiting their arrival. The renowned 
Admiral of the Yangtsze, Peng Yii-lin, is here now, and on cit 
he is also bound Formosa-wards. I have just heard, however, 
that he has left for Peking.—N. C. Daily News. 





WE are informed upon what we believe to be first-rate 
authority, that viceroy Li is shortly coming to Shanghai and 
will make it his headquarters for some time. in order to be in 
a central position for jthe direction of affairs. The loan to 
which our contemporaries have made occasional reference, has 
we believe, been all arranged for in the south. Further par- 
ticulars haye come into our possession, which, however, we 
think it unnecessary, at present :o publish.— Celestial Empire. 





General Le Gendre arrived by the Arratoor Apcar, from 
Amoy, yesterday.—JN. C’. Daily Neice 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF MR. HABER. 
HE assassination at Hakodate of Mr, Haper by a 
fanatical samurai—it would be most unwise to call 
him a lunatic, or to confound the two widely different 
states of mind these words denote—brings us face to face 
With a vital question In regard to our relations with this 
gountry. Whence is this fanaticism, and why does it 
manifest itself in thls hideous form? If we are right in 
Rupposing the man a fanatic, we may credit him with a 
fixed, most probably, a patriotio, purpose, fidelity to one 
dominant idea, courage to put it Into execution, and a 
dauntless disdain of the inevitable punishment which 
Must succeed its realization. These are high qualities, 
and a man must indeed be a shallow reasoner who con- 
' founds their possessor with one who takes life to enrich 
himself or to avenge his real or imaginary wrongs. But 
the punishment {s the same in both cases. Human life 
must pay for human life wilfully taken, and unless un- 


doubted lunacy can be proved agalnst the murderer of 


Mr, Hanger, a plea which may not even be raised in his 
favour, his head will assuredly pay for his crime. 

i In saying this we are making no sort of attempt or 
pretence to prejudge the case, But presuming he is what 
we have assumed the possibility of his being, why are 
qualities which might serve good and even great purposes 
in the country to be lost to it, and serve only the bad 
purpose of ministering to the dictates of a misleading and 
destructive phase of illusory patriotism ? 

There is one clear and obvious answer to this question. 
Tgnorance, and the prejudice which is born of ignorance, 
are the causes of this crime. It is more than probable 
that this man never saw a foreigner before he arrived in 
Hakodate, that he had no personal wrongs to avenge, 
and, on our hypothesis of his being a fanatic, his purpose 
was one of the noblest and most unselfish which can 


animate a human being, viz, that of ridding his country of 


one of a race whose presence in it he believed to be fatal 
to {ts juterests. Yet his crime is one to which death is 


the only adequate punishment, and whatever the value of 


the motives which actuated him, the law will disregard 
these motives and look only to his act. 

Is it the dread of deeds of this nature which induced the 
majority of the Kenrei to report unfavourably to the Go- 
vernment in regard to the proposed opening of the 
country? We are not surprised at the dread. We fully 
believe that in a country where the sentiment of patriotic 
duty is as strong as it is in Japan, there are hundreds, 
possibly, thousands, of men prepared to act as this man 
has acted, and on motives equally lofty. But what is the 
cure for this condition of affairs? To foster this ignorance 
and prejudice ? To place barriers between the native and 
the foreigner so that each shall know as little of the other 
as possible, and be brought as little as possible into contact 
with him? Surely not. If we are correct in assuming 
this ignorance and prejudice to be the true causes of this 
lamentable occurrence, should not all, possible steps be 
taken to dispel them ? Observe the manner in which, 
after increased knowledge of each other, Japanese and 
foreigners waive their respective prejudices, and find 
some common ground on which they stand on a level con- 
fidence with each other. How soon the scowl and the 
frown disappear, and are replaced by friendly looks and 
feelings, the interchange of kindly offices, and the growth 
of mutually advantageons connections. Has it not been 
80 every whore, in all times, and among all nations ? Nay, 
more, is it not so to this day among ourselves ? Take an 
Englishman and an American, for instance, who know 


nothing, or next to nothing, of each other's country, and 
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of the peculiarities, the virtues, vices and idiosyncractes 
of their respective countrymen and countrywomen. What 
masses of ignorance aud prejudice do not their minds cone 
tain regarding each other! How shallow are the judge 
ments on both sides, how easily excited the feelings of 
rivalry, jealousy, antagonism or contempt! The Ger- 
man, again, sees only the Englishman of the Rhine or the 
stage, and, in his somewhat clumsy wit, laughs over hls 
beer at Englishmen, thelr ways, their dress, their talk 
and their manners. He comes over to England, takes a 
walk one fine afternoon in May in the Park, and exclaims, 
as we once heard one of these philosophers exclaim, 
“ Diese sind ja nicht Englander; aie sind ganz anstine 
dige Leute.” Ys quips and jokes and gibes disappear 
from that moment, and, to speak frankly, we never yet 
knew a German who had lived five consecutive years in 
England, who wished to return for more than a visit to 
that beloved Vaterland in shouting the pralses of which hls 
youthful voice bad been prematurely developed or spoiled, 
The pure-bred Briton of a certaln and a very large class 
looks down with a lofty disdain upon Spaniards and Italie 
ans, and it is not until he has read Forp, and seen Venioe 
that he begins to find out that the mind of man is capable 
of forming and cherishing higher ideals of life than those 
preached by a married clergy, more exalted political vir 
tues than are compatible with our safe and blundering 
constitutionalism, and loftier views of existence than usual- 
ly surround cotton spinning and cotton selling. But every 
accession to man’s knowledge is so much snatched from 
his prejudices, so much more light by which to guide his 


Judgment, and so much more warmth to augment hls 


sympathies. It is this which must be relied on to bring 
foreigners and the Japanese together, to prevent the 
recurrence of these assassinations, and to take away all dread 
of them. The natives about us have no wish to murder ys; 
why should those who never see us and to whom our 
real qualities are altogether unknown ? 

It is, then, to the more free opening, not to the closing, 
of the country, that we must look for the disappearance of 
this form of crime. When it was announced that the 
Kenrei had almost unanimously pronounced against the 
admission of foreigners into the country, we argued that 
their judgment on the question could be no guide to a true 
solution of it. This judgment was not unnatural, anda 
thousand excuses may be found for it. But it points to 
a course based on the narrowest views of human nature, 
and the poorest calculations regarding national interests. 
It relies, or hopes to rely, on regulations and conventions 
and .the quackeries of administrative empirics, rather 
than on the great sympathies of our common nature. It 
is the wisdom of the man who forbad his son to enter 
the water until he could swim, and of those who, in all 
ages, have let “I dare not, wait upon I would.” It is the 
poor contrivance of those who, knowing nothing of the 
world’s past history, and divining nothing of its fature, 
think that the old cherished isolation is possible, the old 
twilight desirable, and that anything is preferable to 
change. 

But while we have been speaking of prejudice and 
ignorance, and the bad passions which spring from them 
among the Japanese, are there no traces of the same 
defects among ourselves ? Is it nothing that we should come 
among this people, and without making any allowance for 
the enormous disadvantages they have suffered from their 
isolation from the fumily of nations—regardless of the 
thousand manifestations of their ingenuity, their acute 
faculties, and the endless evidences around us of powers 
which only require cultivation to bring forth fruits of 
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~ value to the world—regardless of their feolings, and our 
own duties, imposed at ovee by our higher cultivation 
and code of manners and morals—should brand as “ monkey's 
~ tricks” their efforts to imitate the processes of our more ad- 
vanced civilization, to shake off the clogs of centuries and 
 to'raise themselves to the level of Western Races. Con- 
 ridering that those who are guilty of such conduct owe 
everything in virtue of which they claim a superiority 
~ over the people of this country to the advantage of having 
been horn and educated in those favoured countries whieh 
~ have garnered the accumulated fruits of the virtue and 
‘ wisdom of ages, what exonse can be found for a course of 
" gonduct which holies every one of the duties of which 
“wach privileges are the correlatives & Do these men know 
the hatred they produce in the hearts of the Japanese 
towards us, or the disgust they excite in the breasts of 
" foreigners who see in the efforts of this people to elevate 
* themselves in the scnlo of natlons —whatever their short- 
~ pomings or errors,—some ambition to gain the advantages 
' from whieh they have hitherto been excluded ¢ 
Tt {snot uncommon to hear men who betray the grossest 
" $gnopance even of the affairs of their own country, ransack- 
“tng their vocabularies for names strong enough to apply 
“tothe Japanese. Of their language, their arts, their 
political and social economy, their customs, their manners, 
their history of traditions, or of the light in which in- 
“structed men ofall nations regard these, they have not 
~ tlie faintest conception ; and to confront them with a 
“beautiful native pictorial collection of the flora ot this 
-country,—a marvel of art—would he as useless as to take 
“their estimate of a slab of cuneiform writing from Nineveh. 
Ts the ignorance and prejudice all on one side 4 


‘devoutly we could think so! 
PME claims against the old Han lately referred to 
Messrs. Hannen and Tamano have been practically 
decided some time since, but the following remarks upon 
“their result may not be ont of place, In view of the fact 


We wish 


THE WAN CLAIMS. 


that in all probability, claims similar in nature though 
‘different in origin, will continue from time to time to be 
“urged against the Japanese Government. 

The claims in question were seven in number. Of these, 
| ‘three were rejected by the arbitrators, Messrs. HaNNEN 
pnd Tamano, and four were referred to the umpirage of 
"M. BeRTHEMY, the French Minister, Of the latter four 
“one, was rejected ; ; and the remaining three were decided 
"practically i in favour of the Japanese Government, but 
with a kind of recommendation to merey to which the 
fiovernment, glad to condone the liability of over one 
“hundred thousand dollars by a payment of some six or 
‘neven thousand riyos, will no doubt be tnelined to listen. 

re do not intend here in any way to criticize the justice of 
pattie arrived at by the arbitrators and their umpire. 
‘But, so far as we are acquainted with the details of the 
,¢laims, we cannot but think that the real point at issne 
“has been missed by those to whom the claims in question 
“were referred for decision. 

Though the circumstances upon which ite various 
the general position of 
the plaintiffs was, that the contracts upon which they pro- 


claims. were founded are different, 


ceeded were made with persons who expressed themselves 
as, and were, duly authorized representatives of their 
respective Hans, or, at least, that the plaintiffs were jus- 
titied in entering into the transactions which subsequently 
became matters of dispute upon the faith of the other par- 
ties to those transactions being in reality what they ex- 
pressdd themselves to be. The al of the Govern- 
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ment, on the other hand, was, not that thea money er goods 
alleged to have been advanced or delivered had not in -faot 
been advanced or delivered, but simply that the persons 
to whom such advances or deliveries had been made were 
acting as private persons only, and had no right to hold 
themselves out as authorized by their respective Hans, in 
other words, that they were common swindlers obtaining 
money and goods under fulse pretences. The Government 
loes not seem to have anywhere alleged that the plaine 
tiffs might, hy proper enquiry, have discovered that the 
parties with whom they were dealing did not possess the 
authority with which they professed to be clothed. Nor, 
indeed, «does the Government anywhere hint what 
enquiries other than: those agtually set afoot by the 
plaintiffs could have been made by the latter as to the 
position of tho persons with whom they were dealing, 
And here, we think, lay the real issue between the plain- 
tiffs and the Government. Absolute legal proof of the 
liability of the Zan waa, of course, impossible of attaine 
ment by the plaintiffs. There were no written records of 
the Han within their reach or control, and those which, 
in a few inatances, at their request, were produced by the 
Government, were far too meagre to be of the slightest 
use. Again, appointments under the Han were not usu- 
ally made in writing, and such internal changes in the 
Han as were made about the dates of these contracts were 
never made public, at all events outside of the limits of the 
Han territories, and no notice of them was ever given 
to any foreign Representative. It is clear, therefore, that 
nothing like strict legal proof of the relation in which the 
Japanese contractors stood to their respective clans could 
be produced by the plaintiffs, and it appears to us that 
the arbitrators and their umpire ought simply to have cone 
sidered the guestion whether or not the plaintiffs were 
fairly justified in treating the parties with whom they 
dealt as properly authorized agents of their Han. 

We conceive that they were so justified. The Jupan- 
ese contractors signed most if not all of the contracts as 
such representatives, and the only proofs that they were 
not so consist of their own declarations at the hearing of 
the claims. We cannot agree with M. BertHeMy who 
accepts such doclarations as sufficient proof of the non- 
liability of the Han, and we think that the declarations of 
persons confessedly swindlers were of no value whatever, 
more specially when—and here we are again at issue with 
M. BertneMy—it was their manifest interest to exculpate 
the Imperial Government in whose clutches they were. 
In one or two instances, it must be admitted-that the 
Government did produce some corroboratlve proof of the 
statements made by these swindlers ; but proof of a suse 
picious nature, and such as could not have been brought 
by any possible enquiry on the part of the plaintiffs with- 
iu their ken. We refer to the allegation of dismissal 
from their offices of certain of the Japanese parties to the 
transactions in question. ‘That such parties had, at one 
time, filled positions which would have authorized them 
to bind the Han by such contracts as those submitted to 
the arbitrators and their umpire appears to have been 
admitted by the Government. But it is at the same time 
said that certain of them had ceased to fill such positions 
at the dates of the contracts, not, however, for a period 
longer in any case than a month or so. Further, it was 
not denied that these men were Samurai of their Han, 
that they acted openly and without any concealment, and 
that the money and goods procured by them were used 
for the purposes of their clan. 

Under these circumstances the arbitrators and their 


‘umpire ought to have considered whether or not the Han 
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were equitably bound by the acts of samurai belonging to 
them—especially seeing that by Japanese custom samurai 
were not supposed to trade on their own account—done 
openly and never until quite lately disavowed, even al- 
though no strictly legal proof of liability was forthcoming. 
And we cannot help regretting, less for the sake of the 
unlucky claimants than for the good name of the Japan- 
ese Government itself, that the issue we have above stated 
was not the one decided by the arbitrators and their um- 
pire. For on such an issue the award could not, we 
believe, have been other than favourable to the plaintiffs, 
and we do not imagine that the Japanese Government 
would have shewn any reluctance in repaying to the 
plaintiffs the money advanced by them, and in Indemnify- 
ing them for the value of the goods out of which they had 
heen ao.craftily and mercilessly defrauded. 

The demands of justice would have been satisfied, as it 
seems to ua, by the restitution of the principal in these 
cases without payment of the interest, the fraud having 
been rendered possible by the condition of the country at 
the time, which was the misfortune rather than the fault 
of the Japanese Government, who, by placing the plain- 
tiffs virtually in the position in which they were previous 
to the execution of the contracts, would have done all that 
could he reasonably or equitably required of them. 
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NOTIFICATION No. 110. . 
To THE KaiTaKusH! Fu anp KEN. 
(Nichinichi Shimbun, August 29th.) 

On the 11th of this month Tasaki Hidechika, a samurat 
of Akita, murdered at the port of Hakodate the German 
Acting-Consul, and having given himself up at the police 
station was at once taken into custody. 

It has been notified before this that the lawless acts 
frequently committed against foreigners since His Majesty 
entered into relations with the various powers, are 
utterly at variance with the spirit of His Majesty’s 
relations [with foreign states], and cause him the pro- 


foundest grief ; and to commit even now such an act of 


mad violence as the foregoing is a heinous offence, consti- 
tiving as it does rebellion against the will of His Majesty 
the Tenné, and infraction cf the friendly relations with 
the various powers. The local authorities are therefore 
enjoined hereby to give earnest warning so that all men 
may obey His Majesty’s will in this matter. 

27th August, 1874, 





JUDICIAL BOARD NOTIFICATION No. 19. 
To THE VARIOUS CoURTS OF JUSTICE AND ALL THE Ken. 
(Nichinichi Shimbun, August 29th.) 


From past time it has been the practice to use question- 
ing by the whip in investigating crimival cases, but it is a 
heinous matter if owing to the use of undue severity the 
innocent should be made to appear guilty, and therefore 
you will in future discontinue questioning by the whip. 

At the same time in cases where this might produce 
difficulties in the course of examination, there is no harm 
in using it for the occasion, but if it has to be employed, 
the circumstances must be briefly noted, and a report of 
all the cases of the kind made to this Board at the end of 
each month. 

This is hereby notified. 

25th August, 1874. 
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A correspondent of the Hongkong Times writes on the 6th :— 
News from Formosa there is hardly any. The weather has 
been rather boisterous on the coast, and the Japanese trans- 
port steamers Ukumaroo (Nepaul) and Alengomaroo ( Bahama) 
came in her for shelter; the l'/umaroo transhipped the re- 
mainder of her cargo to the Mengamaroo, which steamer left 
for Langkiau this morning; the other will go direct to Japan. 
Yesterday, General Le Gendre (our late American Consul 
here) arrived per Avcangtung; and was this morning arrested 
by the American Consul, on the charge of assisting the Jap- 
anese; but was inimediately released, on two merchants 


giving security of $5,000 each 
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’  REVIEW.* Rete 
‘been iroirically enid to be 


Deficiency of knowlédge has ' 
book, and if we-may judge 


the first requisite for writing a 


by many of the works on Japanese history and institutions 


which have hitherto seen the light, the saying ie not-al- 
together devoid of truth. Reversing the idea, we may 
fairly say that the greater the knowledge 8 wiiter may 
possess of the language, the less is he likely to produee’a 
treatise of practical usefulness. As Mr. O'Neill justly 
observes in his preface, by the time mastery is achieved 
the scholar has forgotten the difficulties which seemed to 
beset him at the outset, and it is only a learner who 
knows what a learner wishes to be taught, An ideal: pro- 
duction would be the joint work of an intelligent studeut 
and a savané, and it ia on this plan that the book before 
us has been concelved. Although Mr. Aston’s name doés 
not appear on the title page, we infer from a note td the 
introduction that much valuable matter has been afforded 


by him, while to Mr. O'Neill is due the credit of working 
out the parent idea 


with great industry and care. - |” 
The volume consists of the Japanese text of one of the 


collection of sermons entitled Kius Déwa (the third of 


those published by Mr. Mitford in his Talos of Old Ja-, 


pan}, interleaved with a transliteration, a literal trinsla- 


tion and Interlinear glosses’: explanatory notes to ‘each 
page, and a vocabulary for reference. ‘Thus the stydent 
has before his eyes at # single glance nearly the while of 
the matter which he has to consult. In addition, the fn- 
troduction contains tables of the katakana and of’ the 
hiragana in ordinary use, which lave evideiitly’ beet te- 
printed from those used for Mr. Aston’s Grammniér’ of ‘the 
Written Language. tae ct te Me 2 
The language of the Kiué Déwa is the colloduial didfect 
of Kiéto, which differs from that of Yedo in the ‘use’ of 
a few peculiar words and in certain changes of “pronuntia- 
tion, such as chigdte for chigatte; but these are easily 
recognized. In London the difficulty’ of obtalning’ 'ap- 
anese books must naturally be very great, and it is dowbt- 
ful whether any of the more modern books in tlre Yedo 
dialect, such as the Kéehi Mondé and Katka Mondé have 


yet got so far. With regard tu the choice of the text’ to 


be commented on there is not a word to be said under 
these circumstances on the ground of its dialect.’ ‘The 
printing and paper are both excellent. ee eae 

It is hard not to be able to award the pajm of faultless: 
perfection to a work of such merit, but it is the duty ofa 
critic to be impartial, and we shall probably be rendering 
a service to both the author and those who study him if 
we point out the few misprints and errors which after 
minute examination we have been able to discover. They 
are far less numerous, fortunately, than in most books of 
the sort. As to misprints ; pase 3, 1.3 read tsumuri for 
tsumari; page 5, |. 4 shuo for shuwo, and last line, ‘mas- 
ter in’ for ‘master is’; page 8, |. 4 dkii for ohii; pagé 15, 
1. 7, fusha-busha for fusho-busho ; and page 24, 1. 6 shoya 
for shdya. bes ot Ree ets -p 

In one or two places we feel compelled to disagree with 
Mr. O'Neill about the transliteration ‘which he has, adopt- 
ed. The adverbial form of adjectives in-shii, as hadzu- 
kashii, sounds to our ears far more like hadzukashiu, than 
like hadzukashu, as he writes it (p. 4, J.6).' A very 
good reason for adopting the former, is that thé’ termina- 
tion is originally shihu, of which the 4 is dropped."' On 
page 10, line 4, we should read Kuso treta for Kuso itta, 
and mi-kake-dwoshi for mi-kake-doshi ; of this latter trans. 
literation there can be no doubt that it is wrong.’ On 
page 21, line 3, we find narite, which should’ ratliér -have 
been written ratte, according to the colloquial’ ‘pronuncia- 
tion. Kuta-de-iki(p. 22, 1.7) is not a’ compoutid Word, 
and should be written as three; kata shouliei’,’ de with 
and zhi breath being the three members of the phtiise. 

With the translation we have no right to find ‘fatilt, as 
it only professes to be a literal rendering, phihse by 
phrase, but we cannot help wishing that a free vérsion 
in idiomatic English, had been added, to serve thé student 
as n model of the way in which good work must’be done. 
Word for word translations are the refuge, either of the 
indolent, or of those who do not properly compréhetid the 
original, and are only useful as exercises in parsing. Iu 
the text quoted from the Chinese classics whtich ttre intro- 


* A First Japanese Book for English students, By Joho O’Neill, 
Harrison and Sons, 1874, i ‘ 


ig is any dislike. 


‘page 290 we find: 


_ ¢“ dissatisfaction. 
_£ "tive unportance of things. 
. "supplied to complete the sense. 
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duced in the course of the sermon the need of vigorous 
rendering may be seen by comparing Mr. O'Neill's literal 
version with that of Dr. Legge. The former opens taus. 
“A saying of Mencius: now there is the nameless finger, 
“ baving become deformed, it flexes not. The itching 
“aad pain are not particularly harmful. If there be a 


“man who can well straighten it, then the way 
“from Shinto. So he makes not too far, because 


“it is unlike ordinary men’s fingers; when the finger 
“is unlike ordinary men’s fingers, then he feels 
“this ai thing he dislikes ; when the heart is 
“ anlike ordinary men’s hearts, then he does not feel that 
This is called ignorance of classes.” 

Ia Dr. Legge’s second volume of The Chinese Classies ", 
‘“Mencius said, “ Here is a man 
‘“ whose fourth finger is bent and cannot be stretched out 
“straight. It is not painful, nor does it incommode his 
‘“ business, and vet if there be any one who can muke it 


§ “straight, he will not think the way froin Ts‘in to Ts’vo 
©“ far to go to him; 


because bis finger is not like the 
‘“ finger of other people. 


4 When a mans finger is not like those of other peo- 


_£* ple, he knows to feel. dissatisfied, but if his mind be 


““ nat like that of other people he dees not know to feel 
This is called iguorance of the rela- 
"? The italics mark words 


Ve cordially agree with Mr. Aston’s remark abont the 
_ bad grammar and style of the interlinear translations 


_ which accompany the Japanese editions of Chinese classies 
..ased by young natives, 
the text for the iuterlinear translation, he will certainly 


Ifthe Enropean student neglects 


mistake the sense of the original. [tis in this way that 


_ Mr, O’ Neill has fallen into the very natural error of tak- 


e koto ni to wean * particularly’, whereas koto signifies 
fF business* and vd marks the dative case. Similarly in 


* the case of yoku, which is the misrendering of the char- 


acter wa, ‘to be able’, he has translated ‘ well’, following 
the Japanese construing, On page 17 he has in the same 
way given us “ Than that whieh is hidden that which is 
“manifest is not (other), a phrase whieh would) be in- 
comprehensible without the aid ofthis note. The quota- 
tion ix from the “ Doctrine ofthe Mean’, and Dr. Legge’s 
version (Chinese Classics, Vol. I. p. 248) ix “ There is 
nothing more visible than what is secret.” The Chinese 
text quoted by the preacher at the end of sermon is from 
ae XIV. of the “ Doctrine of the Mean”, and may 
_be found on page 259 of Dr. Legge's edition. 

We have dwelt on this matter at what may perhaps 
seem an unnecessary tength, but our object is to warn 
students against indulging in the comfortable belief that a 
_ knowledge of classical Chinese is unnecessary in order to 
become a first-rate scholar, Nearly all the modern political 
documents and newspapel r-articles. of uny importance are 
written in the language of these interlinear. translations, 
aud the only key to them is the Chinese written language, 
as it is fuimd in the classical and historical literature. 
We may deplore the abandonment of the vigorous idiom 
of the best writers of Japanese for this iniserable jargon, 
_ but it is not likely that our protests will be of any avail, 
and we must ake up our minds to the situation. 


‘jt remains for us to discuss a few erroneous notes 


. and 
etymologies. 


Tarobei (sce note on page 8) was until 


». lately a common enough personal name, but Tard was 


—inmnitation of their 


never a family name. It is often given to the eldest son, 
and means simply Primus. ioye, of which Bet is a con- 
traction, is the name of one of the ancient regiments of 
- guards of the Mikado’s palace, and its use was originally 
confined to meu who belonged to the body which it 


denotes. When the authority of the Mikado fell into 
-contempt, and his guards became things of the past, the 


eitfix came to be used freely by the common people in 
betters. Lemon and Sayemon, of 
Similar origin, were put to the same purpose. Siuce the 
revolution the practice has been discontinued. 

_Kottsu ga machigaute (p. 13) should be translated, 


this being wrong,’ Aottse referring to the speech pre- 


siopsly made, aud not to the speaker. It must be taken 


with ¢o utara, and we should prefer to render it, ‘If the 


mistake had been commiticd of saying.’ 
Aonna machigai wo yete aritugaru mono de gozari- 


_ mass (p. 14) is correctly translated ‘this sort of error is 


Google 
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apt to occur,’ but as the author seems to have been puzzled 
by it we will offer an explanation. <Aritagaru, is a verb 
formed from the root of the desiderative adjective, like 
tubetagaru, to be perpetually desirous of cating from tabeta 
(taberu, to eat). It therefore means ‘to be perpetually 
desirous of being,’ and by a rather forced metaphor is ap- 
plied to the abstract noun ‘mistake.’ It is ver} doubtful 
whether the termination -garu is a contraction of either 
-hi aru or -ku aru, as the Japanese tellus. Far more 
tenable ix the etymology which derives it from ge aru. 
Mr. O'Neill recognizes that abunage, is derived from 
abuna wil -ge, ‘a termination which converts adjectives 
into abstract nouns’, and if he recolleets that there is a 
verb abunagaru, to be disposed to fear, evidently a con- 
traction of abunage and aru, he may see reason to accept 
our theory in the case of aritagaru. Our only difficulty 
ix that we do not recollect any abstract noun ending in 
-tage. YVete ix common enough in the sense of ‘ frequent- 
ly,’ for which the Yedo people suy yolu. 


Hiyoshi no machigai (p. 14) is not ‘a discordant con- 
dition of mind,’ but rather an error arising Jroma queer 
concatenation of causes, the original meaning ‘harmony’ 
having quite disappear ed. 


Saitsu (note to p. 24) ix correctly explained as ‘giving 
the cup.’ It & a corraption of sashitsu ; but osayetsu is 
pressing the cup on the drinker after he ‘has once emptied 
it. There are three ways of doing this, by the words 
osae, o migoto aud o te-moto haiken, which sre proba- 
bly little known except to the frequenters of Japanese 
rioriya. 

Issai (p. 25 note) should not be explained by ‘a trifling 
portion. It invariably means ‘ all, of whatever kind,’ cx- 
cept when succeeded, as here, by a negative. 


Hikioi (p, 27) means taking money from the till and 
thus incurring a debt to the shopkeeper, an offence ap- 
parently considered trivial in Japan. 

Kartsome, rendered ‘ trifle’ is not used as a noun, but 
always ax an adjective or adverb ; it appears to be derived 
from kart, temporary and some, to begin (i.v.); but the 
rendering ‘ for trifles’ will do vory well in this context. 

Shimo of mada-shimo (. 28, |. 5) is not Shimo, low, 
but consists probably of the particles aki and mo, the for- 
iner of which is said to have no meaning, while mo signi- 
ties fvet. It is perhaps connected with the adjective 
imadushiki, falling-short ; mad2 contains the idea of not 
in addition to that of still, and the mean of the compound 
is ‘not the worst imaginable.’ 

Isso (p. 80, note) correspond exactly to the English 
‘preferably,’ ‘rather than undergo this misery.’ 


In the vocabulary the following slips may be noticed. 
etkugin, is bad silver, gin being silver and not kin with 
the ntgori, as the author has himself explained in the 
note on p. 20. Beni ix not vermilion, but a vegetable dye, 
produced, some say, from safttower. Under fakariudo, 
hanger-on, the author gives ‘edo’ man, sometimes appli- 
ed to visitors instead of hito’. ‘The fuct is that udo is a 
transformation of Aifo, and frequently occurs, but only in 
composition ; as in sarindo, hunter, asiudo, merchant. 
Naze narcha is better explained by “if it ‘he why,” 
‘it’ standing for ‘what you ask me.’ In the written 
language we have than to naraba as its equivalent. 
The etymology of nukaranu, from nu, not and 
kKaranu, to be disjointed, seems to us to be highly suspi- 
cious; it is more likely to be connected with the verb 
nN ukare, tomnakea slip. Set, the first element of set-zoroye, 
means ‘a force’, ‘an army’, not sei, to prepare ; it is 
literally ‘the marshalling of'troops’. A glance at the text 
opposite to page 15 shows this, Sdaa can hardly be 
derived from sayo na; Japanese etymologists suggest 
that sd is a contraction of sama, fushion. 


We cannot part from Mr. O'Neill without expressing 
to him our cordial congratulations on the valuable results 
which he has accomplished with the small resources at his 
disposal, Less has been done for the promotion of Ja- 
panese studies in our own country than in many others 
whose interests in the East are as nothing compared with 
ours, and he is in reality the first Englishman, resident in 
England, who has performed any work worthy of mention. 
It is impossible to avoid errors even with a native teacher 
constantly at one’s side, and we should have been unable 
to make even these few observations without such aid, 
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The object, of every student should be, not to triumph over 
the mistakes of others, but to help them over their diffi- 
culties as far as may be possible. 





THE REVIVAL OF PURE SHINTO. 

By ‘pure Shinté’ is meant the religious belief of 
the Japanese people previous to the introduction of 
Buddhism and the Confucian philosophy into‘Japan, and 
by its revival the attempt which a modern school of 
writers has made to eliminate these extraneous influences, 
and. to present Shinté in its original form. The very 
name of Shintd is repudiated by this school, on the ground 
that the word was never applicd to the ancient religions 
belief until the introduction of Buddhism and Confucianism 
rendered its employnient necessary for the sake of distiuc- 
tion, and the argument that, because this belief is called 
by a Chinese name, it must therefore be of Chinese origin, 
is of no valne whatever. 

The statement that the study of the Chinese classics 
was introduced in the year 285 A.D., though received 
without mistrust by European writers on the authority of 
native historians, may certainly be questioned. The 
earliest extant account of historical events (the Kojiki) 
dates only from the year 711 of our era, while no attempt 
whatever of the kind is recorded to have been made earlier 
than the 5th century; and yet the Nihongi (720 A.D.) 
affects to give the precise dates, even to the day of the 
month, of events that are ascribed to the seventh century 
B.C., or fifteen centuries back. An even stronger ground 
for disbelieving tho accuracy of the early chronology is 
the extraordinary longevity assigued by it to the carly 
Mikados. Of the fifteen Mikados from Jimmu ‘Tenn6 
down to Ojin Tenndé’s predecessor, eleven are said to have 
lived considerably over one hundred years. One of them, 
Suinin Tenno, reached the age of one hundred and forty- 
one years, and ‘his successor Keik6é ‘Tenné lived to the 
age of one hundred and forty-three, while to Ojin Tenné 
and his successor Nintoku Tenn6 are given -one hundred 
and eleven, and one hundred and tweuty-three years re- 
spectively. ‘They are however surpassed in longevity by 
the famous Takeuchi no Suknne, who is reported to have 
died in A.D. 390 at the age of three hundred and _fifty- 
six years. A further reason for doubting the statement 
is that the Kojiki names the “ Thousand character Com- 
position ” ( Senji-mon) as one of the books brought over 
in 285, although it is certain that it would not have reach- 
ed Japan much earlier than the middle of the 6th centu- 
ry’ All that can safely be said is that Confucianism 
probably preceded Buddhism. 

The first Buddhist images and Sfitras were brought to 
Japan from Corea in the year 552, if we can believe the 
Nihongi, but it was long before the religion obtained much 
hold on the people. In the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury the priest Kikai (b. 774, d. 835, better known by 
his posthumous name of K6b6 Daishi) compounded out of 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Shiutdé a system of doctrine 
called Riébu Shint6. Its most prominent characteristic 
was the theory that Shinté deities were nothing more than 
transmigrations of Buddhist divinities, aud Kakai is ac- 
cused of perpetrating various forgeries in order to obtain 
credit. for his teaching. ‘The alliance thus effected between 
the native belief and the foreign religion enabled the latter 
to obtain the ascendancy to which it was entitled on ac- 
count of its superior adaptation to man’s sense of his own 
shortcomings and longing for perfection. Buddhism be- 
came the religion of the whole nation, from the Mikado 
down to the lowest of his subjects, and continued to hold 
that position until the period of the Tokugawa Shéguns, 
when it was supplanted in the intellects of the educated 
class by the philosophy of Choo He. ‘The practice of pure 
Shintd was kept alive for one or two centuries at the Mi- 
kado's court, and at a few Shint6é temples which might be 
counted on one’s fingers, but finally degenerated iuto a 
mere thing of forms, the meaning of which was forgotten, 
while the forms themselves were perverted. 

In addition to the Riédbu Shinté6, there arose at Jeast 
three other schools; namely the Yui-itsu Shintd, invented 
by Yoshida Kanetomi about the end of the 15th century, 
that of Deguchi Nobuyoshi, Aannushi of the Gekd tem- 
ple in Ise, about 1660, and the Suiga Shinté of Yamazaki 
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Ansai (b. 1618-d. 1682). ‘The first of these is chi¢fly fouyd-" 
ed on the Buddhism ef the Shingonshiu,’ the! -secbnd ex: 
plains the phenomena of the divine age by meany of’ the 
Book of changes (ekt or I-king); the thir is x ‘¢ombina- 
tion of the Yoshida Shiuté aud Choo He’s'philosophy.?°" ~ 
From these few remarks it thay’ be ‘inferred that the | 
successive waves of Buddhist and Chinese doctrine which © 
had passed over Japan during a period of more thdh a : 
thousand years had considerably transfornted the: belief of | 
the people, and if the only meauis of iltgcovering its ‘origti>' 
al nature were au analysis of fhe teachivg of ‘the abdte: 
mentioned sects, and the rejection of whatever bore traces * 
of a foreign origin, the task would hecéssitate’ aide 
knowledge of Buddhism in both India afid'Chini, ad ‘well 
as of the Confucian philosophy, and ‘perhips “of Taowisin: 
But fortunately, there exist independently in the Kojiki; ’ 
the Manydshiu, the Nihongi, the Kogo-Shiui ‘and the 
Norito, abundant materials for the student of ‘tlie divine © 
age, and it was to these books that Mabuchi, Motodri and — 
Hirata devoted their attention. Together with Kuda 
they form the revivalist school of pure Shinté. ‘ WE piro- / 
pose to give some account of their lives and works, and" 
the views held by them as to the essence of Shinté:" ) 
During the long period amounting to ticarly théed Kth- 
dred years which elapsed Letwéen the. downfall of! the — 
H6jo family in 1884 and the fiial establishment ‘6f the °' 
Tokugawa family as de fucto rulers ‘of Japtin’ after the! 
death of Hideyoshi (‘Tuicosama) in the end ofthe 16th”: 
century, Fapan had been the séeno of constant dvil ward 
and rebellions. ‘The Aslikagn family, whiéh ‘estiblished 
itself at Kidto with a branch in the Kaunté, was utterly ‘' 
unable to control its unrnly vassals, and the edpital 6f the © 
Mikado was frequently delivered up to fire aud sword. 
In 1467 and during the six following’ yeriy, it hécanie’ the 
battlefield of the rival retainers of the Ashikaga family,’ * 
and the greatcr part of the city was twice ‘burnt to the” 
ground. The loss to Japanese literature by the destree! 
tion of books is said to have been immetise. * Apirt fiom thé: 
immediate effects of civil war, Fearning mast uevessarity Have’ - 
decayed during a period when the profession of the soldtet! | 
was the only honourable calling, aud every’ mait' was’ 
obliged to be constantly under arms fur defenee or attack. |’ 
Nobunaga it is true restored pence at'the capitil dndin 
the surrounding provinces, but civil wars still Went ‘on in | 
the more remote parts of the country, aid he had to be’ 
perpetually in tho field against rival chiefs. Wideyoshi, * 
who succeeded him us the chief military leader did mitehi' | 
to facilitate the pacification of the Empire. We Broke the 
power of the Méri family, conquered the turbulent dutmidsy’ ‘' 
of Kiushiu, annihilated the Odawara H6j6 who ruled over" | 
the Kuanté, and then despatched his warriots to fight aid ” 
die in Corea. . ot, oe 
The fruits of these efforts were reaped by Tyeyasu, 
whose power was virtually rendered absolute by, the vie- " 
tory of Sckigahara, and who became Shégun “in” L603." 
During the remainder of his life,“ with the exéeption of 
the two short campaigns agninst Hideyori’s partizans in” 
1614 and 1615, he lived tranquilly at Sumpu iu Suryga, . 
the modern Shidzuoka. His chief pursuit seeps to'hare "| 
been the collection of old manuscripts, and it ‘is’ chile! 
owing to his exertions that what” remains of ‘the ancieift 
literature has been preserved. The Sumpuki; qitoted- Wy! 
Hirata,’ mentions a large number of works bronghtté lily 
from various parts of the country, some from: Kidto;' ‘atid ah 
others from Kamakura, and a few from the monastety’of -'" 
Minobu San in Késhiu. Before his deatlr he guve direc: ° 
tions that the library of Japanese ‘and ‘Chinese 'Wookd * : 
which he had formed at Sumpu should be divfiled betweeu °° 
his eighth son the prince of Owari: and: lis’ nindlt yore’! 
the prince of Kishiu. ‘The former received the vredtar i! 
part of the Japanese books, -the latter the Chinese’ hooks: 
Under the direction of thé prince of Owari wet'e cortpuseds 
the Jingihéten and Ruijiu Nihongi. >One of ‘Tyéyasu’s!*- 
grandsons, the famous second Prince of Mito (16221 700), °°" 
known variously as Mito no Komen sama, and Mito- 16" 
Gik6é (Mitsukuni was his nanort), also’ collected a vast’ / 
library by purchasing old books from Shinté. and Budde 
hist temples and from the poople. With the aid of & °° 
number of scholars, amongst whom tradition kaya Were 
several learned Chinese who had fled to Japan to eseape 
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from the tyranny of the Manchu conquerors, he composed 
the Dainihonshi, or History of Great Japan, in two hun- 
dred and forty books. © This book is the standard history 
of Japan to this day, and all subsequent writers on the 
same subject have taken it ax their guide. Tle also com- 
piled a work on the ceremonies of the Imperial Court, 
consisting of more than five hundred volumes, to which 
the Mikado condescended to give the title of Reigi-ruiten. 
To defray the cost of producing these two magnificent 
works the Prince of Mito set aside at least 30,000 koku of 
rice per annum (some accounts say 50,000, others 70,000 
hoku). 

While the study of ancient history thus received pow- 
erful impulse from men of bigh position, there manifested 
itself in amongst the lower ranks au equal desire to culti- 
wate the native literature. Two of the earliest who 
turned their attention to this subject were the Buddhist 
priest Keichiu and the Shinté priest Kada no Adzuma- 
maro. 

Keichiu wrs the son of a samurai in the service of 
Awoyama, the daimis of Amagusaki in Setsu. He was 
born in 1640 and early distinguished himself by an ex- 
cellent memory for poetry, having as it ix said, committed 
the Hiakuuin sbiu to memory in the space of ten days, 
when he was ouly five vears of age. At the age of eleven 
he became a neophyte at the monastery of Midhoji at 
Imasato near Osaka, much aywinst the inclination of his 
parcots ‘Two years later he shaved his head and removed 
to the famous mouastery of Koyasan in Kishin. In 1662 
he became an inmate of a monastery at Tkudama near 
Osaka, but finding its proximity to the city disagreeable, 
he absconded, Jeaving a verse behind on the wall. From 
this time he travelled much in the central parts of Japan, 
studying Buddhism, Sanscrit, Chinese literature and 
poetry, and Japanese history ; but his favourite occupa- 
tion was the study of Japanese poetry. In 1680 his form- 
er teacher the abbot of Midhoji died, and left directions 
that he should be succeeded by Keichiu, who accepted 
the charge simply for the sake of his mother who was 
living at Imasate. About this time the Prince of Mito 
above alluded to invited him to Yedo in order to complete a 
comuentary on the Manyoshiu which had) been comimnen- 
ced by Shimokawabe Chorin, He declined the invitation, 
but pleased with the Prince's love for ancient learning, 
compiled a similar work for him called Manyo-daishoki in 
twenty volumes, with a complete commentary in two 
volumes. After the death of his mother he left the mo- 
nastery, and retired into private life in a small cottage in 
the neighbourhood of Osaka, whence the repeated invita- 
tions of the Prince of Mito failed to draw him. He died 
in the year 1701. His published works relating to 
poetry and general litcrature number sixteen, and he is 
said to have left a quantity of wotiuished manuscript be- 
hind him.‘ 

Besides Keichiu and Shimokawabé Chorin (1622- 
1684) Hirata mentions Nashimoto Mosui’ as one of the 
first who vindicated the style of the Manyoshiu against 
that of the modern school. His works are extremely rare. 
The efforts of these three men were however confined to the 
department of poetry, and the credit of having founded 
the modern school 6f pure Shinté belongs to Kada. 


Kada Adzumamaro, as he is most commonly styled, was 
born in 1669 near Kidto, his father being the warden of 
the shrine at Inari between Kidsto and Fushimi. From 
his boyhood up he was fond of study, and devoted himself 
ty antiquarian investigation. He thus acquired an accur- 
ate knowledge of the ancient national records, the old laws, 
of which only fragments have been preserved, the early 

rose and poetry and the chronicles of the noble families. 
Though absolutely without any one to point out the way 
to him iu these researches, he was nevertheless enabled to 
make many valuable discoveries. When considerably over 
sixty vears of age he went to Yedo, where his reputation 
came to the cars of the government, and he received a 
commission from it to revise and edit the ancient texts. 
After residing at Yedo for some years he returned to 
Kidto, and the governor of Fushimi presented him with a 
considerable sum of moncy as a reward for his labours. It 
js said that the commission came in the first place from the 
Mikado, who was obliged to communicate with his sub- 
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jects through the Shégunate, and that the money-reward 
cawe from the same source, but there is no docum.natary 
evidence of this. 

Kada had lony cherished a scheme far the establishment 
of w school for the study of Japanese language and litera- 
ture, and he sent in a memorial on the subject to the 
authorities at Kioto, probably to the machibugio, or to 
the Shogun’s Resident (shoshidat). But he died soon 
after (in 1736), and the project was never carried out. 
The Kijinden indeed says thut the necessary sanction had 
been given, and that Kada had already selected a spot 
near the burial-place of the Higashi Honguanji, but Hira- 
in (in the Tamadasuki) thinks that this so-called sanction, 
if ever given, was not formal and official. Kada’s memo- 
rial lins lately been published in a separate form by Hirata 
Kanetané and can easily be obtained. It is a most vigorous 
protest against the utter neglect of Japanese learniug for 
Chinese which had up to that time been almost universal. 

It ix usually stated that Kada, shortly before his death, 
gave orders to his pupils to destroy all his manuscripts, 
on the ground that they imust coutain many errors, aud 
be therefore calculated to mislead students, while the 
good which might be in them could easily be discovered 
without their aid. Hirata Atsutané repeats this story, 
but it is stated, on the authority of Atsutané’s son Kane- 
tané, that the Kada family still possess several boxes: full 
of unpublished writiugs of Adsumamaro. It may be 
doubted, however, whether they are of much actual value, 
seeing that their author was the first who attempted to 
elucidate the meaning of the ancient books, and as Atsu- 
tang says: ‘we can xec from the works which Kada 
‘published during his life-time, such as his commentaries 
‘or the Manydshiu and Jindai no maki, that he had good 
‘reason to be dissatistied with the conclusions which he 
‘lind reached.’ 

Kada’s views may be briefly stated as follows ; “ Learn- 
“ing isa matter in which the highest interests of the 
“empire are involved, and uo man ought to be vain 
“cnough to imagine that he is able by himself to develope 
“it thoroughly. Nor should the student blindly adhere 
“to the opinious of his teacher. Auy one who desires to 
“study Japanese literature, should first acquire a good 
“knowledge of Chinese, aud then pass over to the Manyd- 
 shiu, from which he may discover the ancient principles 
“of the divine age. If he resolve bravely to love aud 
“admire autiquity, there is uo reason why he should fail 
“ty acquire the ancient style iu pootry as well as in other 
“things. In ancient times, as the poet expressed only 
“the genuine sentiments of his heart, his style was natu- 
“rally straight-forward, but since the practice of writing 
“pon subjects chosen by lot has come into vogue, the 
“language of poetry has become ornate and the ideas 
“forced, thus producing a laboured appearance. The 
“expression of fictitious sentiment about the relations of 
“the sexes and miscellaneous subjects, is not genuiue 
“poetry.” ® Kada, true to his own principles, never wrote 
a line of amatory poctry. We can readily understand his 
contempt for the modern versifiers, when we recall the 
picture of licentiousness which some of the verses in the 
popular collection called Aiakunin shi present. What 
in English must be disguised under the name of love was 
too often mere sensual passion indulged in at the expense 
of the moxt sacred domestie relations. During the middle 
ages it seems to have beeu the practice for persons skilled 
in the trifling art of making stanzas of thirty-one sylla- 
bles to assemble at drinking parties, and to draw lots for 
subjects to write about. The 67th stanza of this collection 
contains an allusion to this custom. 

Atsutané has a note in the Tamadasuki the object of 
which is to refute the common notion that Keichiu, Mo- 
todri and Mabuehi ought to be considered the aucestors of 
the antiquarian school, to the exclusion of Kada. Tho 
cause of this notion is that the men who entertain it are 
merely versifiers, aud take verse-making to be an essential 
part of the labours of the antiquarians. Keichin, who 
was a Buddhist priest, certainly did some service in edit- 
ing the Manydshiu, but to praise Mabuchi and Motoori 
fur their poetry alone is to misapprehend the real charact- 
er of the work they performed. ‘This consisted in the 
revival of Shint6, and poetry was merely secondary with 
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them. Kada’s memorial proves that he was the founder 
of the school of pure Shinté. Mabuchi was his pupil, 
and Motodri in his turn the pupil of Mabuchi. 

Kada had no children of his own, and adopted his 
nephew Arimaro (1706-1751). | Arimaro came to Yedo, 
and taught his uncle’s views with some success. He was 
particularly learned in that branch of Japanese archeo- 
logy which deals with the ancient system of government 
under the mikados, and having attracted the notice of 
Tayasu Kingo (1715-1771), the first of the name, who 
took great interest in the subject, he entered the service 
of that prince. A dispute subsequently took place on 
account of which Arimaro resigned, but he continued to 
take pupils at his own house. There is a notice of his 
life and works in the Kijinden. 

When Arimaro quitted the service of Tayasu Kingo, 
he recommended a man named Mabuchi in his stead. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PREPARATION OF VEGETABLE WAX. 
We are indebted for the following description to a short 


paper, read by Mr. E. Zappe to the Deutsche Ostasia- 
tische Gesellschaft :— ; 


The Vegetable Wax which is prepared in Japan, chiefly 
for exportation to England, is obtained from the fruit, or 
more correctly, berry of the wax-tree (Rhus succedaneum). 
This tree, which is by no means unlike the juniper tree, 
flourishes chiefly in the southern provinces of the Empire. 

The fruit, which usually ripens about the month of 
October, is gathered when ready and cleansed from its 
loose, outer husk, a process which is accomplished in large 
wooden vessels, with wooden malls similar to those 
in use for cleaning the rice. ‘The residue product avail- 
able for the manufacture of wax is a bean-shaped 
kernel of the size of a lentil, possessing an unnsual 
degree of hardness, of a dark yellow-wax colour, and offer- 
ing a saponaceous exterior to the touch. The kernel is 
subsequently exposed in a sufficient degree to a steaming- 
process, which deprives it of its extreme hardness and 
allows of its oily properties being more easily extracted 
in the pressing stage. In this process the oil is re- 
ceived into small, earthen vessels in which it subsequently 
hardens to a blueish-green muss in the shape in which it 
is commonly met with in home consumption. 

Wax so produced is impure, and is only suitable for 
certain descriptions of candles and for waxed-thread manu- 
factured for home use. In order to render it merchantable 
for the exporter the following refining process is resorted 
to. The wax is boiled with a lye until it is brought to 
a perfectly fluid state, and is then drawn off intoa 
reservoir filled with clear water, the pure wax which 
floats upon the surface being removed. The mass is 
then exposed to the sun’s rays for a period of fifteen 
to sixteen days, during fine weather, for the purpose of 
bleaching it, at the expiration of which time the wax pre- 
sents a dirty-white crumbling appearance and a strong 
tallowy smell. The boiling and bleaching are repeated with 
the view of rendering the refining process still more com- 
plete, the only difference being that, instead of lye, pure 
water alone is employed in boiling it. The product 
is a clear, white powder which, in place of its former 
crumbling appearance, has assumed an almost crystalline 
formation. The iast stage of the preparation for export 
consists in rendering the powder a compact mass, which is 
effected by melting it over a fire with a little water, (in 
order to avoid burning), and running it off into flat vessels. 
The product thus obtained, and known to commerce as 
vegetable-wax, differs exceedingly little from white bee’s- 
wax, with which it possesses the properties of colour, 
brittleness, and similarity in its fan-shaped fracture in 
common. The only characteristic difference may be 
sxid to be in the odour, the bee’s wax giving off a refresh- 
ing aromatic scent in burning, while the tallowy smell of 
the Japanese wax is far from being agreeable. 

Vegetable-wax is chiefly used in England in the manu- 
facture of wax candles. 
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UMBRELLAS TO MEND. 

To be obliged to spend a lifetime within the narrow compass of 
some six feet square would be, to most people, an unattractive 
prospect. However unambitious their scheme of existence 
might be, few persons, it is likely, could be found to regard such 
a space otherwise than as a limited field of action. That every- 
one is not of the same mind, however, is a fortunate circum- 
stance, otherwise the old umbrella-mender might be dissatis- 
fied with his lot, and the thrifty souls who are his clients, be 
forced by reason of his leaving his little tenement,. either to 
abandon to the kennel such ragged re:mnants of umbrellas as 
are wont to find their way into his skilful*hands, or else employ 
some other architect who in comparison to him could only bea 
pretender. Dissatisfied did I say ? How could he be dissatisfied ? 
Has he not everything he is likely to require within his reach ? 
Can he not boil his glue-pot or cook his fish without so much 
as stirring an inch from the spot on which he is seated? 
What more can any man who is not a gad-about re- 
quire? He has seen his sixty-second birthday in. his humble 
dwelling he will tell you--for he loves to: gossip as he does 
his work—and has no thoughts of change. Why should 
he? Why should unaccustomed objects hustle from his mind 
the picture which he bas looked upon any day this halfa 
century :—looked out upon till he knows every knot and 
nail and tile and timber in the old furniture-shop over the 
way—aye, and the very sparrows which twitter about, the.roof ? 
He's a silent sponsor in his own conceit for half the sparrows 
in the neighbourhood, which, he avers, were hatched and brought 
up in the old spout head opposite, aud took their first flight 
under his eyes, and subject in a measure, he likes to. fancy, to 
his approval. He has rare tales to tell about the fan-maker's 
brindled cat with the twisted tail, who is a noted éoko or bixd- 
catcher, and made sad work amongst the furniture man’s hairy 
fowls last spring. Not that he neglects his work to spy upon 
his neighbours—far from it. He has no time to waste, but he 
can look over his horn spectacles now and then, whilst he 
stirs the glue-pot, or takes a whiff or two of tobacco. He's 
like an ancient ivory carving—one of the brown sort so seldom 
seen now-a-days—with his placid face, lean and lined by age, 
his tall and ample forehead, seamed with transverse wrinkles, 
and his scanty hair, yellowish-white from age, carefully collec- 
ted together behind and tied into a tiny gueue which reaches no 
further than his occiput. The weather is hot, and he has 
dropped his garment off his left shoulder, exposing to. public 
gaze his parchment body and the mumoribukuro or charm-bag 
which hangs across it. He's very cheerful, and his bright eye 
takes in at a glance the enquiring customer and his batterdd- 
looking bundle. Be ita rain-shade baggy from age, and so 
battered out of shape that none could fold it up, a parasol once: 
gaily painted and delicately fashioned, but now a masa of 
mouldy paper, or a street stall canopy, big asa bell-tent, and 
bearing traces of Chinese characters, (inere Chinese puzzles: 
now, by reason of the multiform patches which distort tdeit 
symmetry), whose ribs have given way: and-eentracted a des- 
pairing droop but ill-calculated to inspire a purchaser with jcon- 
fidence in the wares displayed benedth it—he's equal to 
every call upon his skill. A critical survey of the outside, with 
his head on one shoulder ; a minute examination of the inside, 
buried in the umbrella the while ; a snip of the scigsoré here and 
a rip with a knife there, and he'll tell to a day how long the hope 
less-looking article will last if repaired, an object be it remarked 
of nosmall moment to his clients who are very poor and glad to 
postpone in consequence the purchase of a new umbrella as 
long as the old one can be made to hold together. | Poor folks 
all, and none poorer than the old umbrella-mender ; but for all 
that he can always fiud a cash or two for the mendicant nuns 
or friars who come and droue their doleful chants at his shop- 
door. He does not live alone; a withered crone, the partner of 
his joys and sorrows for many years, sits opposite to him, re- 
garding all his movements witha vacant stare; she rarely 
speaks but warms her wrinkled hands mechanically over the 
hibachi, and smokes her pipe in silence. She won't survive 
him long if he finds his way to the graveyard before her. A joy- 
less existence_for the old couple, it may be conjectured, but who 
can tell? When events so trifling as hardly to deserve the name, 
assume an importance not their own, all else may have an 
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artificial colouring for these simple-minded people. That the 

cat has kittened, may be a serious consideration in a household 
where the rice is scanty and the fishes few and far between. THE MUSIC OF ae 
With persons so very poor it may readily be conceived that the 
necessity to work hard for daily sustenance permits of but little 
relaxation from labour. No mid-day junketings for such as 
these; no holiduy making. No trip into the country—and yet 
he ean make shift to wander in the woods when so minded: 
in imagination only alas! He has but to take a step or two 
across his scanty, space and draw aside a square sliding-panel 
in the back wall of his house, and lis eye, wearied with regard- 
ing the stony road before his door, will light upon another 
scene, and find the repose so graciously bestowed by greenery. 
In fact he's ra the country—such country as is possible 
for him, poor fellow. A pot or two of purple iri, 
a scarlet lily, a bit of climbing ivy, or, it may be, a bunch 
of chrysanthemums in season, ranged around an_ earthen 
dish in which tiny gold fish disport themselves and play 
beneath a little jet of water drawn by a ayphon from a 
jar at hand, and made to wander over a rugged stone to ro- 
present a rock, and plash into the miniature pool below--sn fice 
to transfer him from the dusty city to the cool and quiet ofa 
sylvan brook. Who can tell, as he stretches himself to sleep 
beside his little garden when exhausted by the noonday heat, 
what dreams of shady woodland and cool grot visit him, and 
as the summer breeze, perfume-laden as it steals across 
his flowers carries the tinkle of his little streamlet to 
his weary brain, what wonder if he is for the nonce trans- 
ferred to fairy land. And in truth he lives in shadow-land, 
for his shop begins an unfrequented and silent street, where 
dwell in strict seclusion a colony of ancient scmurat Tall 
hedges, wonderfully clipt, and huge black fences hide from 
vulgar gase the thatch-covered houses of these hermits, A 
melancholy race, now and then to be encoantered in the sum- 
mer evenings: pale-faced, high-nosed people with abstracted gaze. 
who steal slowly up and down the qmet road, with arms crossed 
upon their chests and heads thrown back, thinking doubtless of 
the ancient glories of Japan when the girded sword was tle 
soul of a semurai, and the ink-pot and account-book the in- 
dications of aserf. Now and then one of these lotus eaters 
prolongs his walk to exchange a word or two with the um- 
brella-mender, and learn somewhat of the busy world outside. 
Harmless creatures; out of date! And yet, perhaps, not always 
harmless; for there are evidences in plenty that ther blood ran 
quicker once upon a time, or else what mean those sword-cuts to 
be seen upon every post and projecting window? Do they not 
tell tales of youthful roysterers swaggering home—perhaps at 
dead of night—their blood heated by wine, shouting a rollick- 
ing song as, sword in hand, they hacked at any object which 
presented itsclf in lieu of better employment for their weapons ? 
Woe betide, ’tis likely, the unlucky wight who met them in 
their revels! What deeds of blood they did who knows! 
Perhaps the umbrella-man could teil a deal if he chose. 

EE NE LT TE SIR, 
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THE MORNING MOON: A JAPANESE FANCY. 


Blue morning breaks: the glad sun showers 
His splendours over waves and flowers, 
White ships, fair forests, towns and towers. 


Btill the pale moon, which lately shone 
Unrivalled, now with glory gone, 
Through golden gulfs of light sails on. 
Like an old sage, grown sad and slow, 
With feeble step and hair of snow, 
And back that curves like bending bow. 
Around him youths with souls of flame 
New systems, laws, and fashions frame, 
And reap fresh fields of wealth and fame. 
The powers he fondly prized have flown ; 
The minds he worshipped are unknown ; 
He wanders through the world alone. 
O lights that fade, and loves that range! 
O cheeks that blanch, and hearts that change ! 
O bitter life most sad and strange | 

: KAJIN, 








—— 


To rne Eprrok or rie * Javan WEEKLY MAIL.” 

Sik.—It can hardly be a secret to the readers of your 
columns that some one who writes in them has mach musical 
taste and knowledge: and it would be a source of gratification 
to many who are lovers of the divine art if inforniation could 
be chicited as to the form in which musical taste has developed 
itself among the people of Japan. 

Judeing simply from what meets the ear in a casual way, 
music has not been highly cultivated here: and what little is 
found would appear to have been learned from the Chinese : 
without, however, the use of the notation which is employed 

in China, This last fact is hardly to be regretted, since it 
may make itan easier task to supersede so poor a system as 
the Chinese are contented with—the poorest, perhaps, of all 
the ancient musical developments of which we have any in- 
formation. 

Of Babylonish music we may be said to know nothing, unless 
We suppose it to have survived the Persian. It isa curious fact 
that * Persian vocalists rank in Eastern Asia, as do Italians 
among us; and it has been said that singers from that country 
make concert tours in China.” If xo, and if their style is that 
which now prevails there, it evidences the simplicity, even to 
meagrencss, of the carlicst music, for the octave in most Chinese 
tuncs lacks the fourth and seventh intervals: and the general effect 
is half-plaintive, arising from the peculiarity of the scale which 
lacks the vigour and brilliancy of our major mode as well as 
the mournfulness of the minor: there is a loss also, of course, 
of all the effects writing from the alternations of these modes, 
Moreover, there is the absenee of that variety which results 
from the alternations of common and triple time, the Chinese 
employing only the former. And vet Aouie, who lived 1,000 
years before the assumed era of Orpheus, said “ When I play 
upon my Ay the animals range themselves around mc, spell- 
bound with melody,” and Coufucius said, a hundred years before 
Plato's time * Wouldst thou know if. people be well gov 
its manners be good or bad, examine Ne te it ih laa 
a notable parallel tothe modern saying, “ Let me make the 
songs Of a nation, and I care not who makes their laws.” 

















The best oriental music would appear to be that of the 
Hindoos, if what we hear of it be correct. They are 
said to have a theoretical division of the octave into 
twenty-two fractional parts: but in) practice their succession 
of tones and semitones is that of the diatonic scale. They 
have also the two modes, and the distinction of common and 
triple time. If these points can be proved we may understand 
the meaning of the Hindoo idea that * every art was a direct 
revelation from heaven; and while inferior deities communi- 
vated other arts, if was Bralima himself who presented music to 


mortals.” 
The Greeks must have had a like idea of the pre-eminenco 


of song, because they gave it the name which suggests a com- 
prehension of what all the avses taught: though they were 
nine In number, weusie was the word which characterized what 
each coutributed. 


Now, we are much interested to know what Japan has done 
In this matter; but the difliculty of ascertaining anything of a 
reliable and satisfactory nature is great. Perhaps, through the 
medium of your columns, some uative Japanese musician may 
hear of our desire, and may furnish what would be to us both 
interesting and instructive on this subject. It is certainly one 
of no secondary value, and may well engage the attention of 
the scholar and the statesman. It is rumoured that the music 
of Western nations is to be made a subject of instruction in 
the general school system of this country ; and if so, we must 
congratulate the present generation of Japanese pupils on the 
prospect of their being made acquainted with something as 
much better than Chinese music as railroads are better than 
kayos ov an alphabet than Hieroglyphics. 

At the same time, it is very desirable that more should be 
known about the music which at the present time is used to 
express the feclings which move in the hearts of the sons and 
daughters of Japan. The emotions must express themselves, 
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and music is their invariable relief, when joys or griefs seek 
utterance. What we would like to know is, the manner in 
which old Japan cultivated the music which treats of Love 
and War, of Joy and Sorrow, of Devotion and Patriotism. 

We are indebted to the journal of the German Asiatic Socie- 
ty for some excellent specimens of the ordinary Japanese 
ballad; and are in hopes that more and fuller information 
may come from the same quarter; but the inquiry which we 
should be glad to have answered by some native Japanese 
musician is: What is the nature of the Japanese musical 
scale? What notation is employed? What measures of time 
are used ? 

Your influence to obtain a reply is invoked by 

ONGAKU. 

Yokohama, Aug. 28, 1874. 


Law Report. 


IN H. B. M.'S PROVINCIAL COURT. 
Before RrssELL Ropertaon, Esq., Consul. 
Tuesday, August 25th, 1874. 

Samuel José, a coloured man, who said he had ne occupation, was 
charged with destroying property in Tukashima-clio, yesterday. 

The cvidence adduced weut to show that accused had gone toa 
house in Takashima-cho, struck a Japanese woman on the brenst, 
and injured a post upon which a native carpenter was at work. 

Prisoner denied striking the woman, and said he only took upa 
plane anid went to work at the wood to vent his anger, as he didn’t 
want to hurt any body. Ordered to pay the cost of dumage, 2} 
boos, jinrikisha hire, 1 boo, and, in addition, fined $1 and costs — 
Gazclle. 














IN H. B. M.’s PROVINCIAL COURT. 
Before Rosset Rosertson, Esq., Consul. 
Thursday, August 27th, 1874. 

James Denny, an employé of the Railway department, appeared in 
auswer to a summons charging him with having assaulted one Yatsu- 
goro. 

Yatsugoro, cautioned :—I am engaged in drawing water at the 
Railway Station, and on the 19th inst., about half-past 7, was carry- 
ing some water to wash the floor, when defendant told me to give 
hin a drink. Upon tasting the water, he said, Do you think I am 
going to drink water like that,’ and struck me a violent blow on 
the brenst, and knocked me down. Whilst I was on the groun | he 
struck me several times with the pole that I used to carry water. 

Tokichi. cautioned :—I am employed in the same capacity as the 
previous witness. On the morning in question, about half-past 7 
o’vlock, I saw plaintiff carrying water. He was about 18 feot from 
me. A foreigner, named Johnson, likewise an employé of the Ruil- 
way department, went and tasted the water, and then spat it ou’, 
uddressing some words to Yutsugoro to the effect that it was not 
proper water for drinking. Denny then came up, and said he 
* would kill him if he gave water like that to drink,” and struck him 
onthe breast. He then took hold of a pole, with which Yatesucoro 
was carrying water, and struck him onthe arm. After complainant 
was down, defendant stru:k and kicked him several times. A man, 
natned Shokichi, who was some distance off, run to the Railway 
Olfice to complain about the matter. That was all I saw. 

In ansaer to Court :—! am not blind, but a little shortsighted 
I cun see very well » matter of 12 feet off. 

Shokichi and Yokichi, after being cautioned, gave corroborative 
evidence. 

Geo. Cripps, ow behalf of defendant, sworn :—I am in the employ 
of the Railwsy Departwent. I aim the person referred to as Jolin- 
eon. On the Lith instant, about half-past seven in the morning, the 
cvolie (he who is pretending to be sick) was carrying water to the 
covk-house. He had br. ught some before which was salt, and I 
watched him to see if him would bring any more like it. I tasted 
sume of the next lot and it was like the first. Denny than caps'zed 
the pails, and the coolie fell over one of them and knocked his head. 
Phere was not another coulie present for 10 minutes after it occurred. 
The tea we ha:l that morning was quite salt. Complainant was not 
atru k. [was standing close by and sawall that passed. The 
covlie got up once, and then Juy down again. After lying for haf 
an hour, he rose, and walked a conple of yards, und then the two 
co lies who gave evidence helped him uway. 

Kk. Wheeler, M. D., sworn :—On the day in question, about 8 
o'viock in they morning, I happened to be ut the Railway Station, 
when Mr, Smith asked me to look ata coglie who bad been burt. 
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and he fell over the 
curred. ‘There was a large'stone near, but whether or not he etruck 
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I found plaintiff lying in a shed. He said a man had struck him on 
the right shoulder, and complained of inability 10 move the arm. 
There were no bones broken. I considered he was hurt bedly 
enough to require a few days rest. There was contarion on the 
right elbow which might have been caused by a fall. The other 
mark on the shoulder was scarcely perceptible. 
afterwards, whon he complained of etiffness. 


I saw him two dsys 


Accused, in defence, said:—I «did not strike complainant. He 
wus bringing water to the cook-house; I twisted the stick round 
buckets, and that was all that oc- 


it I could not tell. 

Mr. J. R. Smith, who watched the case on behalf of the Railway 
authorities, snid de“endant was a steady man, bat had no business to 
strike the coolie. If he had anything to complain about he should 
have reported it to the authorities. 

Uis Honour said he had no doubt that the case had been trumped 
up « good deal. ‘The foreigner's evidence, which was very credit- 
ably given, suid that no blows were struck. Hoe thought be should 
meet the ends of justive by fining defendant $1 and cosets. 

Mr. Smith asked that damages might be allowed. 

His Honour said that, in a criminal case, be could not allow 
damages, and that, if healsad believed ull that the Jnpanese witnesers 
had said, he should have sent Mr. Denny to prison for « fortnight. 





Jumes Regers ond Thomas Sinclair, two A. B.’s cf the British 
ship Tokatea, were charged by Capt. McKinnon with refusing duty ; 
and Rogers was further charged with having, on the 29th June last. 
assaulted the cook, a Chinaman Rogers appears to have borne a 
very bud character throughout the voyage. Both prisoners pleaded 
guilty, and were sentenced, Kogers to 10 days, and Sinclair to 7 
days imprisonment, with hard Iabour. Rogers was farther ordered 
to pay the cost of summons, $1.50 —-Gazette. 





THE SCHOLARSHIP OF THE TABLE. 
(Pall Mall Gazette.) 


That great man, Whitmonby, who conferred a priceless favour on 
the world by dining with it occasionally, and something like a die- 
tinction when he invited the best it had to dine with him, was once 
entreated by a lady of fashion and enterprise for permission to bring 
a new light of conversution to his choice little Sunday evening table 
of six. He replied that he knew of the gentleman in question. and 
had read his famous book of travels in the East; he acknowledged 
him to be a person of tact and bril iancy, but protested that he must 
decline to have him because he was not up t» the topics, for no 
traveller could be. ‘Travellers we imagine to be the men of all 
others who can tu:k abu:.dantly ; and no doubt they are, when calfed 
upon, fully equal to that part of the art of conversation which consists 
in pouring forth. The discriminating Whitmonby rejected them on 
account of their prolonged nbsence frum the country. A tmonth in 
the proper season refreshes the powers, rendering you acute to listen, 
quick to assimilate. Any longer period is dangerous. You are prone 
to become wrapped up in yourself. Fou hace been thinking —a bust- 
ness as mischievous to the conversible man as to the novelist. You 
are incapable of catching delicate allusions ; you are giren to narrate; 
you emphasize your points; you have generally a leaning to solo 
performances ; but the worst is that you have been out of the way of 
the dumestic history of your time: you are a foreigner, you have 
lorgotten the language. Under these cunditions the retumted exile, 
however copious and picturesque he may be, should not pretend to 
a place at other than tables of eight and twelve and more. He was 
not to dine with Whitmonby. The learned were banishe! likewise, 
and for much the ssme reasons. They are not of this life. Even 
when they are epicurean and unpedantic, they are rarely so well up 
to the topics as to run with them in a crying pack. They are almost 
exclusively anecdotal ; an excellent thing at a long board. Though 
they be modest, the professorial uir and tone of tite great gun hangs 
about them, than which nothing is more abhorrent to the spiritual 
intercourse of a sooiely of the chusen. They are sometimes guilty 
of an unfamiliar quotation—a ruceness; and ladies being present 
who may dure confess it is unintelligible to them, they translate it, 
which is doubly to emburrass conversation by speech without 


sequence. A piece of understuod Latin will often serve for the 


festive crown to drop on a happy sentence ; but with the Englishing 


of it comes a pause, like the sudden yawning of a chasm before « 
company of horeemen. ‘Ihe erudite and ordinarily amiable Dr. Tomer, 


wit, boon-fellow upon occasion, and conversationiat of a high order, 


disputed an accent at table, and killed a whole dinner party. He 
might well have let it pass, but would not, or ootld uot, “Do yeu 
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know, sir, that] gm « philologue ¢’’ he said to the upstart confront- 
ing bive; and the eenailive society shrank and aithered. Intrusions 
of the firat pe.aey, singular are distressing to. the hyper-civilize | as 
thagliynsting outiof a fist, and seme time or other the doctorial 
anigjug wih aasert itee!f. just ae will the pugilistical. Whitmonby 
thought so. He decreed the-exelusion of Towser and his compecrs. 
They jhave uot, the-scholarahip of the table,.he remarked. 

The keyof the seeret of canversation, afier his pattern, lies in that 
fine seying,i- How faw have the scholarship of the table! 
the ayy pathetic cagepnrea of thé common scholar to hear and learn, 
his readiness to discourse, ard his ability to draw upon immense 
resources ;piljeut obtruding them, while it: in-ists on a special 
laboriqus traning. thad ebadl not atunt these precious endowments 
anda gissiplined regeyee that duce not destroy pure naturalness. 
Even when so qualified he must have the peculiar echolarship, he 
must be {hargughly ap to the taprs. These are the wits of tables 
of four and pix, -Wit of itaclf, like lightning on a Jandscape, dazzles 
too much.taillumin«ta Like the ments, it ie a call upon dizestian. 
A suspicion haunta up that it has been bottled, hike the wines. If 
really splendid, it is m celestial visitor: sery welcome of course, but 
distracting. . Bepides,-to have one. person sparkling ie not good: the 
rest will xselapae dato abadke. Where a taste aprings up for wittiness 
it eoqn.dageuerytes{o the manufactured article hnown as witticisn, 
and is eure to be running over to other tables, like a commercial 
production, deqtnpying:the appetite fur ioncat talk, It-unveils our 
table to the mukitude. Real wit-being most uncommon, the bands 
of all trug men apould be azpinat at until. it proves the stuff in- it by 
vanquishijng them, as used to be the cuse with genius when revicwers 
had y.ot yet taken to imprges their opinions in italic type, which 
creates Fits.and geniuses by the hundred. Whitmonby ead of the 
epigrammatiat at fable that le was bound to be tried next morning 
by a jury of heavy diners overnight, 

His favourites of the rough sex wy re barristers that did not 
practise, members of Parliament that did not speak, und a selection 
from the lords that had ‘Kuown what it was to lean upon their 
physiciins; for these have grown acquoinfed with their mortality, 
and seek tia gravest. and. the bighest plesaures. Young lords, 
authors, the herd of men.of fortung, men ofthe eramp and men of 
businesses he, waved away: some fur Leing creatures of their profes- 
sions, soup). because nolling could. wash them of the stains of their 
work, some, it tuust be cuifessed, because they distarbed the beaoms 
of hig ladies. . Jriehimen with a remote flavour of the brine of Erin 
in which.they bed been s-at over he liked; he could not but like 
them, Jhey were nably-tepioal, touched lightly, never dwelt long, 
and were.as birda that Hy and perch ; but they atmed straight at the 
hearte o£ lis ladics. Not the count of gears on either side prevent- 
ed the winging of the shaft, and this. was oppused to. the spirit of 
Whitmpoby's entertainments. True, lis ladies hind been in the 
wars;.they had trodden battle-tlalds, they were not to be harmed by 
8 ntimenk, they lpughedd at gallantry, and they were grandecs tlint 
took no. deep. wounds, though they might bleed now and then for 
amusement sbiut tee tuble.suflvred, the topics languished. Anrorous 
Trishmen, aorqus.Kaglisumen; for that matter, must needs try to 
shine ; {lye omy: djMarence bed ween -them is in the nature of their 
success 4, byt success.is wore pbiuoxious then fuilure to the suscepti- 
ble harmpny, of a.table Jike, Whitmonby's, which was un mstrument 
of six motes, taq:ba. subordinated. to tle duw of a varying melowy. the 
most eglegtic, upon record, yet lively and simple asa brook of thie 
woods... Js was with reluctance that Whitmonby divided the spright- 
ly sons af the. melancholy. island from his lists. He pronounced 
them to daxern uitanwable amp of human nature in them. 

His ludjes:were.not. se rigidlp-selected. Enough that they were 
women of-she world and. dad not write books. 
book fury, ashe fermed, the litorary dame. Latterly he was reduced 
to the aad altexnatise of admitting her or of loring sight of the sex. 
But it pas a-fright{yl reflection for him ¢hut ome of his chnete eten- 
ings might £9, jutow bouk.. hare was mo help fer it, Men: left to 
themeelseg. founder apaoa politics tu a certainty, and thut siznitics 
argumeutation.... Women keep them topical, which is to say fresh, 
alive, universal, impersoml, on the current of events and at their 
well-springe.... You must ba mack to.quarrel over the topics. Ther 
are facts, aa innocent in themselves as other new-born things, and 
ten tines.more attractive when taken up and bathed ard dressed by 
dainty fingers. -Womenof aetation that offers them command of 
the topics,.yave en. interesting eloquence unknown to Llouses of 
Parliament; but you must be able to seize them & demi mot. The 
genesis of the tapir, as it were, should be in you, that you may have 
the due. eppreciation of it; just as when aman grows famous fora 
day, it is comfortable to be ready with u knowledge of his ancestry, 
instead of Laving to read all about bim up to sunset, and then to 
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It implies 


He shunned the 


flud youree’f talking of an extinet creature. The topics fly swiftly. 
You cannot study them ; you might as reasonably attempt to peruse 
the fentures of waves of the sen rolling the Licht on their backs; nor 
should you purene them; the man who docs becomes the man of 
One tupic, stamped bia terrible epithet. Surrender your whole 
mind to the tine, let it be saturated, dine out and listen for years, 
estimate the importance of knowing the affairs of your fellows and 
allthat concerns them; cultivate liveliness of mind at any cost, 
learn to distil the columns of daily newepapers toa single drop, 
permeate the clubs, enter Parliament with your one ol ject in view — 
to be topteal, and you will pasa the meridian of life a echolar still, 
and still an infant diverted by buttertlies What happ‘er lot ‘tan 
befall us? 
than fifteen hundred a year you may ultimately hope to hold a 


table, like Whitmonby, a mark of ambition beyond ducal boards, 
and of which for imen to say thit they have sat there is to claim a 


And the particular merit: of it is that) upon not more 


reputation. 


MR. GREG ON ENGLAND'S COMMERCIAL 
DUCADENCE, 
¢ Lie Spectator, ) 
Mr. W. RR. Gk'G romewhat: overplays his character of political 
Cassandra, an the very ab'y-written) paper on the s cond of his 
* Roche Ahead” which 


He gives us, indeed, very good reason, in the certainty of 


appears in the new number of the Contem- 
porary. 
un increasing dearness and increasing ecarcity of those naturul 
advantages which have made England, asa manufacturing country, 
what she is, for apprehending that the relative supremacy which 
Kiugland heids in the commercial world must very soon be exchanged 
for a position nearer equality with a few of her riva’s, and possibly, 
befure very lung agsin, fur one of relative inferiority to some of 
them. Put Mr. Greg, usually so strong on the ceonomical side of 
hismind, has made a very serious blunder, which is of first-rate 
nnportance in the interpretation of the true meaning of ‘relative 


inferio ity,” even supposing, What itis by no means necessary to 
suppese, Chat our position must 


inferiority towards any of our European rivals. Sooner or later, 


fend towards one of relative 


we hare no doubt at all that Amerien, with her vast natural resources 
both ain fuel amd Jand, will far outrun usin the race of commercial 
and omanufa turing enterprise. ‘Thats a inere question of time, 
though there is apparently no such reason for upprehending any 
very fornedable tidusteal rivalry in’ Europe. But admitting, as we 
doudimit, the certainty that the United States, if they fulfil the 
hopes reasonably forme tof them, will, before very leng, take our 
place in the commercial «upremacy of the world, what we are anxious 
chiefly to point out isthe very grave error mate by Mr. Greg in 
interpreting the true meoning of the loss by any country of its 
relative advantazes as a producer :— 

© Now, let us face bold'y, ant stite in the plainest langu-ge, what 
the industrial decndence of our CoULEry, Whether it comes sooner or 
‘ater, Widmean when it arrives—will ina geent measure mean when 
Mobeyios 9 (Statistics are Wenecessary hese: they cannot be precise, 
and nicht give rise to useless controversy on detavs.) Tt will mean 
that we shall dese one fGreizn market after another; that we shall 
vraduaily cease to manufacture for other manufieturing countries 5 
then, that these countries, alter supplying themselves, will meet us 
aod beat us ia neutral markets; finally. that we shall be reduced to 
the supply of our home demand possibly to secure even that market 
by recurrence to a Protection!st polieyv.” 
Now, when he wrote this passeze, Mr. Greg must liave forgotten, 
we think, one of the most elementary facts of comimercial science, 
namely, (iat even a nation, fone could) suppose one, which is ata 
disndvantage as compared with erecy other nation in erery branch 
of production or distribution, @0¢@., which produces and d.stributes 
all that it produces and distr.butes at a greater cost of labour than 
any other country in the world, stillis by no means necessari’y in a 
deelining state, and may be in an advancing state, able to support a 
vreater population in’ greater comfort than at any former period of 
its history ; and that the recson for this, it be so, will probably be 
that its competitors have so preatly developed their superior advan- 
tuves in production and distribution, that al aati na, from that at 
the very top of the acale of natural advantage, to the very bottom of 
it, have shared in the benefit of the result. Mr. 
really closely akin to that old Protesiionist fallucy that o.e nation 
suffers by the development of the resources of viler nations, inetead 
Nothi-g is more ceitain, we ake it. than thet it is 


Grey's error is 


of gatuing by it. 
for Eevgland’s national adeanfage to putit plainly, that she should 
lose her conmmeretal stipremiaey, if she doses at hy no wasteful blunder 
of her own, but solely by the legitimate dey lupmieiit of such of the 
resources of other nations as were hitherto unkuewn or unused. Of 
course we are not alleging that England gains by the partial ex: 
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haustion of her own resources. Thnt isa Joss not only to herself, 
but to the whole world. What we are nsserting is that the relative 
position of nations in relation to commercial and productive enter- 
prise is no index at all to their absolute prosperity ; for inetance, that 
a nation once at the head of the enterprise of the world might easily 
drop to the fourth or fifth place, and yet be much more prosperous 
than before; and that, asa rule the industrial development of the 
whole wor'd has a far greater effect on the national prosperity of 
each country in ir. than that country’s own relative position among 
the various countries of the world. Nothing is easier than to prove 
this. Whata nation gains by its foreign trade is the difference 
between the cost of producing what it exports, and what it tcould 
cost it fo produce what it receives in exchange for thoxe exports. If 
a producer of linen exchanges a roll of linen for a horse, what he 
gains by that exchange is the difference between what it cost lim to 
produce that linen and what it would have cost him to breed the 
horse. It is obvious, therefore, that whata nation gains by its | 
foreign commerce isn function of two variables ; it increases as the 
cost of producing its exports decrease, or decrenscs ug that cost 
increases, und this is the only consideration whith Mr. Greg has 
kept in view. But it also increases as the cost xt which it would 
have to produce what it imports would increase, and decreases as 
that cost would) decreaze, and this is what Mr. Greg has left out of 
view. Now, it is quite obvious that even if we exported a century 
henee only what we «xport now, and if it cost us twice as much 
Jabour and capital to produce it as it costs us now, still we might be 
guite as rich as before, if what we got in exchange for what we sent 
was worth {wice a8 much to us as what we get now. And whether 
this Jast supposition may so fall out or not, will depend chiefly on 
the development of foreign resources, not on the development of our 
own, 
There is no such thing as being beaten out of all the markets of the 
world at one time What being beaten out of a market really 
means, is that a particular product exchanges in that market for less 
of other products than will replace with a profit the capital and 
lnbour which produced it. But that can only be when the capital 
ond Jabour which produced it might have been more advantageously 
employed on inaking eomething else. Ifthe product is one fur the 
production of which the producing country has as grest a natural 
ndvantage as it has for any other, then it ausé pay to produce it 
cren though every other nation can produce it at a less cost of 
lubour. No doubt you will net be as well paid for your labour as 
your mere fortunate rivals. But you will be better paid than you 
could be by any other application of your labour, and prosperity is 
measured not by comparing yourself with somebody else, but by 
comparing yourself with yourself. A man is prosperous who earns 
more at less cost to himself thin he did, even though some other 
man ecnns the eime at far less cost: than he. England will be 
prosperous if she can enru as many comforts and luxuries for her 
peopl: at less cost than before, und that depends not nearly eo much 
on her relative place in the commercial world, as on the absolute 
development of the resources of that world at large. It is conceiva. 
ble enouzgh—we do not say itis at present probable,—that, with a 
very much more advanced development of the resources of the whole 
ghobe, England aight earn absolutely more as a inere carrying and 
d stributing nation, with not a single branch of manufacture depend 
ing on cheap coal remaining to her, than) she earns now in the acme 
of her manufacturing prosperity. No doubt she would then be not 
at the top, but) perhaps very near the bottom of the relative com- 
mmercinl scale. But it is just for the sake of illustrating this position 
that we take so extieme n case. We want to muke it clear that the 
worst relative | lace in the ecale at one time, may be better than the 
‘best relative ptace in the scale at another time, and no doubt the 
poorest of European countries is richer now than the richest was in 
antiquity not very remote. So faras Mr. Grey’s position rests on a 
probable loss of our own resources and shill, he is insisting on a real 
cause, 60 furas it goes, of impoverishment; but so fur as he draws 
attention tu the paid development of the wealth and energy and 
shill of other peoples, he is is dwelling on oa cause which, in- 
steud of aggravating, wil tend directly to le sen, nnd probably 
to Jessen very materinily indeed, any diminution impending iu 
our own rezources and industry. Indeed if Switzerland, with 
nothing but cheap waterspower and the excellent education of 
her working-class to help her, is gaining on us so rapidly as 
suing wuthorities think, we should be disposed to expect that 
Jei.gland, with on educution Jaw thut before long, we lope, may be 
ns pood, even though with a risng price of coal, is not unlikely to 
keep fora long time all her competito s ata distance. But so far 
os her rivals yuin upon her, not through her fault. but by virtue of 
Ueveloping their own resources, wo shall divide the benefit with 
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them, whatever we may lore. in relatiye cpmmprical position. 
Industry remaining the same, it ison the advance in the wealth of 
the world,—foolish laws spart,—that the advance of every indi- 
vidual nation depends,—much more, even, than on the advance in 
its own private etores of resources. 

And this leads us to our second point, that Mr. Greg also overacts 
his part of Cassandra in relation to the dismal prophecies: which he 
indulges, on the ground of the workman’s disposition to limit 
the hours of labour. In the first place, that disposition does not 
necessarily involve less production, because the syetem of working 
by relays would certninly be the logical result of such a limitation, 
and would, in relation to the mechanical arrangemeuts, yield 
much larger interest. on the fixed capital employed. than even the 
ten or twelve-hours day. Next, the bad and unconscientious work 
of which Mr. Greg complains is, we believe with the “Pail Mal, 
jdus more to the infention of the capitalist, who desires to pfoduce 
inferior articles to tempt buyers by their low Price, than to the 
failure of the labourer in conacientious work ; nor dues Mr. Greg 
give the lenst evidence to show that this prartice of ‘ scamping’ 
work, and so chenting the employer, is gaining on the, British 
workman, a statement we greatly doubt, And lastly, thie desire 
for limited hours is undoubtedly due, in ‘a very larke de; reé, to the 
growing taste for education, or at all eventa, what, as compared with 
the former habite of the British workman, may “éfand for education ; 
and there is nothing in the world whieh will; ‘in all” probability, 
give so high an addifional’ value to English labour ‘as education. 
Mr. Greg concludes his~paper with‘a’ 'panegyrie: on Mr. ‘Milfs pre 
ference for “the Stationary Stute,’ '—the Staté ih whiclt ‘capital and 
labour, instead of accumulating rapidly, as they ‘have done’ lately, 
should remain at the same level,—the surplus labour’ being drafted 
off, according to Mr. Greg’s proposal, fo new countfies and virgin 
soils. Surely that panegyric is radically’ intonsistent with the main 
thesis of the urticle, which represents a loss of relative - commercial 
prosperity ne necessarily involving a loss of nbsoluté presperity, and 
diminished resoutces even for maintaining” the ‘population we have. 
Did it not strike Mr. Greg, just at the close’ of'his ‘lamént, ‘tiat 
perhups the kes -note of it was not altogether roe to reaeon 
and sobriety ? 





THI PROTECTION OF BRITISH | SUBAECI S 
(The Saturday Review.) |. 
The duty of protecting Buglieh subjects in all: acest the. wait: 
and especially in imperfectly civilized countries, ie at tlre '-came ‘time 
imperative and troublesome, Barbdhrians, euch as ‘the Abyssinie 
or Aslranteecs, only provoke retribution on. specisl-ocousions.- In-er- 
dinary cireumstances a-/raveller. it Africa pursues. his ndventurs..at 
at J:is own risk, and even remote A-iitic potentatcs jare- soutetianes 
murdered Englishinen with impunity. Regular. Ruropean.Govern- 
ments for the most part. deal with foreigners en recognized principles, 
although it becomes from time to time necesenry.to vemon strate. with 
Spain for unjustifiable severity inflicted on “the aves of vessels 
euspected of smuggling. ‘The -half-civilized Republiea -of -Beuth 
America pr. fees to observe the rubes of. internationnl : Jaw,;.: bat: the 
ignorance or violence of their official agente has. constant: teuceacy 
tu provoke collisions. The outrage inflicted onan English Vice 
Consul in Guatemalu seems to lave been the act. of a -drunkes :raf- 
flan, whom his superivrs: will not ‘attempt to pretect .feom -tire .cou- 
sequences of his conduct, though they are themselves primarily re- 
sponsible for the the opportunity which he derived frem ‘hie. officiel 
rank of perpetrating a monstrous outrage. The. Gavermment of 
Guatemala will probably be ullowed to settle the matter by duecem-: 
pensation and by the punishment of the delinquent. -.At the sme 
time, the compuratively respectable Government of Chili hae. dlewnd- 
ered into a violation of the simplest rule of international law. The 
master of an English vessel partly. manned by a Chiliaa erew 
had incurred sh‘pwreck, attended witl: loss of Gfe, by, as it waael- 
leged, overloading and unskilful seamanship. After an -imquiry into 
the case, which resulted in an u favourable judgement, Captain 
Hyde sailed for Eugland with a passport which authorized -his de 
parture, but on the arrival of the packet at another Chiliqn port, he 
was arrested and taken to prison un the churge of baving. caused the 
death of some of the seamen who hud been lost. [t is still uncertain 
whether he hae been released, and whether the Clilian.Garernmest 
has tendered due apology and compensation. The English Minister 
to whom the matter had been properly referred by the Conapl hed 
shown due energy in protesting aguinst the irregularity, sand it may 
be hoped that demands which are demonstrably just will not, fail (0 
be conceded. Some Obilian news;spers have taken -the opporsunity 
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failure of the Spanish Government under O'Donnell to make any 
im pression on the def-nces of Chili and Peru. It may be presumed 
that the Chilian Government will be more rensonadle when it is 


soti-fled that the action of the subordinate authorities is wholly 
indefensible. 


Government will grently prefer to obtain antiafaction by diplomatic 
inethods. In the meantime the champions of the dignity of the Re- 
public will be rewarded wi:h the applause of their partisans, and the 
ultimate apolozy and the damages paid to the injured party will 
perhaps excite little attention If the Governments of South Ameri- 
oan Republics attended exclusively to the interesta of the communities 
which they represent, they would perha:s hesitate, not so much to 
offend foreign Powers, as to disturb the confidence of merchants and 
moner-lenders. The prosperity of the Spanish Republics depends 
largely on the resident English traders, avd on the firms at home 
with which they are connected. Tliere is ulao from time to time 6 
loan to be negotiated on terms which are more or less easy in 
proportion to the character of each State for tranquility and justice. 
The compensation whioh will be pa‘d to Mr. Ma ce for the Guate- 
mala outrage will probably come out of the pockets of the boi d. 
holders in the first instance, but it will hereafter inerense the rate 
of intercst on future loans, Prudent capitalists will not Jend money, 
excent at usurious rates. to States whioli persistently misunderstand 
the rules of international Jaw. Collisions would be much more 
frequent if every dispute were referred to nrbitration instead of 
being settled directly or indirectly by an appeal to force. The expe- 
rience of Geneva lins fortunntely discredited the contrivance which 
had formerly been so much favoured by plilanthropiats. It will not 
be left to a Swiss arbitrator to rule that English Vice-Consuls ought 
to be flogged, or even that English captains ought to be tried by 
forei:n courts for :cts done on the high seas, 



































































The doctrine that a merchant ship on the high sens is exclusivels 
subject to its national jurisdiction has been again and again affirmed 
by competent tribunals, and by the general aseent of Governments. 
Even if Captain Wyde, instead of being merely charged with neglig- 
enoe or incompetence, had committed at sea any crime short of 
Piracy, he would not have been liable to question in any foreign 
court. Only two or three months ago the Spanish Government sur- 
rendered the Deerhound, which had been captured on the open sea 
wi:h a cargo of military stores intended for the use of the Carliet 
insurgents. If the Carlists had been acknowledged as belligerents. 
and if a bluckade of the Northern porte had been established, the 
seizure would bare been lawful ; and there isa certain anomaly in 
the immunity enjoyed by neutrel vessels which are really acting as 
suxiliaries ina civil war. Ina choice of evils it has been thought 
desirable to limit as closely ns possible the right of interference with 
foreign vessels; and it is evident that Englund, as the greatest 
maritime Power, would be interested in the extension rather than in 
the restriction of rights of search and seigure. The Spanish Govern. 
ment conceded with little hesitation the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Government to which a vessel on the open sea belongs. Tho claim 
of the Republic of Chi'i to punish an E: glish master of a vessel for 
alleged misconduct at seg is fur less plausible than the capture of the 
Deerhound. The Lirerpool Police Courts linve repeatedly declined 
ta take cognizance of complainta ugsinst American captains preferred 
by aeaman. A failure of justice frequently occurs when offences have 
been eommitted at sea; bul it is presumed that the national tri- 
bunals will in sll cases be competent to discharze their duties. 
The propensity of subordinate functionnries, and even of petty 
Governments, in outlying regions to infringe the privileges of Knylish 
subjects may sometimes be attributed to p-rsonal or local jealuusie:s 
and not uufrequently to a false notion of dignity. It is said tlt the 
Company by which Captain Hyde had been employed is disliked by 
native shipowners. probably because its operations are ekilful. 
successful, and profitable not only to the capitalists concerned, but 
to the doutry in whifch they eonduct their operations. It must be 
pleasant to fasten on such a misfortune as the loss of an English 
vessel through mismanagement, and to exhibit the salutary rigour 
ofthe native judicial procedure; but the Chilian Court might ae 
well inquire into the causes of a railway accident in Kugland as into 
‘the supposed misoonduct of an English master of a vessel on the 
high ecas, If, indeed, the ship had been sunk in Chilian waters, the 
- decal jurisdiction might possibly have attached it. The allegation that 
the ship was improperly loaded ina Chilian port is too remote. 
No indictment has ever been preferred in an English Court against 
® foreign captain on the ground that his conduct in English waters 
mey have ‘contnibated to the subsequent loss of his ship outside the 
parisdiction. The ecircumetances of Cuptain Hyde's case raise a 
presumption of official or judicial irregularity. The arrest which was 
arranged after a passport hed been issued was probably procured 
¢tltroagh some indirect influence; or perhaps it may have beer 
exterted by popalar clamour. The plausible proposition that 
‘nateves ought to be equal with foreigners befure the law mny have 
been hastily affirmed without regard to the condition that for. 
eignere must in the first instance be within the jurisdiction. It is 
noo perhaps at Gret sight obvious to the general understanding that 
g ship is » floating part of the eountry to which she belongs. The 
fection is suspended while a merchant vessel lies in a foreign port, 
‘te revive as soon as she recommences her voyage and gains an offing. 
The accidental presence of Chiian sailors on board the shipwrecked 
* -English vessel may perhaps have been eupposed to affect the question 
- of the crimimal liability of the captain ; but foreign suilors on board 
‘an English veese) are subject to English jaw, although they may 
possibly be at the sume time within the jurisiliction of their own 
Tn thie abserice Of special and local knowledge, it is impossible to 
“appreciate the motives which may from time to time induce petty 
‘States to provoke little conflicts with foreign Powers. A President 
ora Minister in need ofarevival of popularity cannot do better 
“then in displaying his patriotism and his indifference to conse- 

quences, which can indeed atwnys be averted by timely cencession. 
' Tt is well known in Chili as in other parts of the world that England 
greatly dislikes even the smallest yuarrel if it can reassonably be 
avoided. It isnot exactly, ae warlike journalists hint, from fear of 
Ceili, but from wnwillingness to resort to force, that the English 
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Moretary Prosrxcts.—The Econom'st remorks:—The Bunk of 
England is certain to obtain specdily large supplies, ard it is not 
certain that there wiil be a considerable demand on it. We expect, 
therefore, that before long the Bunk of England wiil be able again 
to reduce its rate of discount. In strict theory, we miny not consider 
that the nmount of the banking reserve is so ample as to justify 
them in doing so ; but still we do not profess to see any one distinct 
danger which should deter the Bank; we only wish to see a lar er 
amount, as arule, kept against all danger, distinct and indistinct, 
known and unknown ; and asthe directors of the Bank have been 
accustomed to think a smaller amount sufficient, no doubt they may 
be expected to act on that opinion at the present time. 





DIMINISHING Trape.—A “first warning” of great significance 
is given to all Englishmen inthe figures of our trade returns for 
May. Masters and workmen may be more directly concerned, but 
there is no person resident in these islands, or deriving his income 
from a national source, who will not find it his business to look the 
facts in the face and to take note, says the / aily Telegraph (June 
9), of the new characteristics. The tide of proaperity—of in- 
creasing trade, of augmented prc fits—that has flowed so steadily for 
years, and that of late rolled in’ upon us with vast volume and acce- 
lerated specd, has at length begun toebb. We have received our first 
check. There have been former occasions, no doubt, when financial 
panic or monetary derangements have thrown us suddenly buck ; but 
withont any such startling or obvious cause the trade of the 
United Kingdom now exhibits a serious decline. In the first five 
months of 1873 we exported produce to the extent of one hundred 
and six millions; while in the corresponding period of 1874 our 
exports amounted only to ninety-eight millions. Nor is the decline 
for twelve months only ; we have fullen one million below the to‘al 
for the same months of 1872. 


PARTHENOGENESIS 1N Ferns.—An American botanist, Dr IT. G. 
Farlow, has made an interesting discovery in the reproduction of 
ferns. It is well known that the spores found in such abundance on 
the back of the frond in ferns are not truly analogous to the seeds 
of flowering plante, but that by their growth they produce a 
peculiar green leafy expansion, which spreads over the ground and 
bears certain organs nearly equivalent to the stamens and pistils of 
flowers, from the cuntents of one of which, after fertilization by the 
products of the other, the young fern plant is developed. Dr. 
Farlow has observed the development of true fern plants directly 
from the substance of the leafy body produced by the germination 
of the spores ofa fern (Pferis se rulata), and quite independent. of 
any reproductive organs; and he states that the plants thus 
produced were quite undistinguishaole from those which arise in 


the regular way by fertilization. A few nearly similar cases have 
been recorded in flowering plants, the seeds of some female flowers 
having proved to be fertile when there appeared to have been no 
possibility of their having received the influence of the pollen ; and 
this observation of Dr. Farlow’s is of importance as tending to 
co ifirm these supposed cases of parthenogenusis, as it is called, in 
plants, which have hitherto been regarded as not thoroughly well 
established. 
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Shipping Lntelliqence. 


ARRIVALS. 

Aug. 24, Laju, British ship, Seott, 560, from Neweastle, N. 8. W. 
Coal, to Orde YY. 

Aug. 25, H. C. Oersted, Danish steamer, Gottlieb, 337, ae Nagn- 
saki, August (9th? Velegraphic Cable. to Telegraph Co. 

Aug. 25, Tukatea, Briti-h barqne, McKinnon, 1,100, from Sydney, 
N.S.W., Coal, to Wilkin and Robison. 

Aug. 27, Costa Rica, Americun ateniner, rs or, 1,917, from 
Shanvhai, “August 18th, General, to P. M.S. S. Uo. 

Aug. 27, Adela, British barque, Sitch ea from Akitta, July 
16th, Rice, to Japanese. 

Aug, 27, Edmond Gussier, French barque, Fanquet, 
Hiogo, August 21st, Sugar, to E, Fischer & Co. 

Aug. 29, Lackawanna, U. S. corvette, Captain McCauley, 1,500 
tons. from Hiogo, August 27th. 

Aug, 29, Massillig. British stermer, Rernard, 
chow, Au-:ust 23rd, Bullast, to P. & O, Co. 

Aug. 29, Aibassador, British ahip; Preln, 692. from Hiogo, Aug- 
vat 25th, to Cornes & Co. 

Aug. 29, Remus, British barque, Dineloy, 736, from London, April 
26th, ‘General, to Simon, Evers & Co. - 

Au: 29, Cathar. ne, German §-masted scl: :ooner, Paulsen, a7 1, from 
Takow, Sugar, to Chineze, 


309, from 


1,083, from Foo- 





DEPARTURES. 

Aug. 22, Thalia, Brit. armed transport, Captain Woollcomb, 2,800, 
for Hakodate. 

Aug. 22, Navid s, American atewmer, Coy, 2,143, for Shanghai and 
Ports, General. dospate ‘hed by P. M. 8 S. Op.. 1 

Auz. 28, Col’mt, Americin sterm 3, Dearborn, 2910, thir “San 
Brancisco, Mails and Geral, despatched t by P. M.S. 3. Co, 

Aug. 23, Alaska, American steamer, Van Sice, 4,010, for Hogg- 
kong, “General, despatched by P. M. 3.8.0. oi 

Aug. 24, Cathaya, British ship, McGill, l, 
desputclied by E. C. Kirby & Co. 

Aug. 25. Washi, British stenmer, Hescroff. 221, for Hakodate and 
Niigata, General, despatched by Hudson, Muleolm & Co. 

Aug. 25, Duna, British steamer Thompson, 1,350, for New York, 
Tea, despatched by Mourilyan, Heimann & (Co. 

Aug. 25, Coulnakyle, British ship, Gordon, 579, fur Hiogo, Gen- 
eral, despatched by Wilkin & Rubison, 

Aug. 26, Menzaleh, French steamer, Pasqualini, 1 098, for Hong: 
kong, Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co, . 
pr Aug. 26, I. C. Ovrsted, Danish stenmer. Gottlieb, 337, thei: 
mori, "Telegraphic Cable, despatched by M. Suenson. 

Aug 27, Golden Age, Amerioan steamer, Wise, 1,870, for Shanghai 
and Ports, General, despatched by P. M.S. &. Co, 

Aug. 27, Benefactor, American barque, Hayden, 
York, ‘Tea, despatched by Mourilyan, Heimaun & Co. 

Aug, 28, Adelia, British barqu:, Simpson, 365, for Shinagawa, 
Rice, despatched by H. Grauert & Co. 


795 for iogo, Gen 


560, for New 





PASSENGERS. 


Per American steamer: Nevada, for Hiogo :—Messra. E. C. Kirby, 
W. Henriques and native servant, W. Mourilyan and servant, one 
Japanese, M. Sungster, Japanese, J. Wunt, A. Duncan, and 3 in 
the eteernge. For Nagnasnhi:—One Jnpanese woman nnd servant, 
Dr. Willis and servant, one Japanese and wife 5 Japimese, and 7 
in the steerage. For Shanghui:—Licut. H. W. J. Hubback, RA,. 
H. Ballow Morse, WT; Spinney, (. C. Clarke one Jap.nese, J. G. 


Dunn, John Pitman, Genl. Myere, U.3.A., Col. Lyford, U.S.A. In 
the steerage: J. Woodhend and 28 others. | 
Per American stenmer Colima, for San Francisco :—Messrs. @ 


M. Ogilvie, A. R. Browne, Chas. Fiske, Mre. A.C. Hall; Mrs. 
Hildebrandt, Mrs. A E Luce, A. Center, H. Dunham, J. Van 
Volxham, C. P. Lowe, 8. Fisher, A. N. Shillingford, aA. Copland, J. 
Thomas, wife and 2 children, E P. Creasy, and 2 Japanese in the 
steeraze. 


Per American steamer Alaska, for H ngkong: era Commander 
Hewlett, R.N., Lieut. P. R. Smythes, R.N., Mrs. 1. W. Dumont. 
W. H. Moore, ‘and I. Fielding. 

Per French steamer Afenza/eh. for Marseilles: —Mr. E. Bomani 

Per American steamer Costa Rica, from Shanghai:—W. P. Man- 
gum, U.S.C., Sr. Chiarini and Circus Troupe, C Dermer, Theo. Cuta, 
Miss LB. Cuta, Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie. Mr. and Mrs. W allace, W. 
O. Steven, Mr and Mrs. Herbert, Miss Polouini, HH Cochrahe and 
servant, Miss Oliviern, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, Mester Chiarini, Mr. 
Mackellur, Miss M. M. Bavy, R. Bo Speneer, A. Bodinian, Edward 
Hansen, Mr. and Mrs. Akdrich and 3 children, Mrs Robertson and 
child, G. Daley, Paymaster Stephenson, M. Joseph, and 15 Ja- 
panese. 

Per American steamer Golden Age, for Hiogo :—A. Sheargold- 
and servant, Mrs. Korthal and servant, 3 Japanese, and 30 in the, 
steerage. Vor Nagasaki: —Mrs. Mills, and 18 in the steerage, For 
Shanghai :--Pago Brown, FT. Beyer and servant, and 2 in the steer- 
age. 





CARGOES. 
Per French steamer M-nzaleh, for eee :— 
silk.. SAOR us eaedeseh venese ies aieoees . 302 bales. 
W nete Silk. rere ahaatew 1 bale. 


Per American steamer Costa Rica from ‘Shanghai and Ports. 
Trensure wc . $84,400 
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REPORTS. - 
The British rae, Honk kcceds" 4ios HILT to a Inaboya 


for nearly four ‘weeks, the current running go strong, te, N. E.: an- 





ne eee ee 


‘chored under the Cape at tliree different times. 


The P. & O. 8. 8. Aassilia, reports having left Foochow on Sun- 
d y 23rd instant aan. Kxperieirecd ponte winds to her an. 
chornage. Che anetiba + 
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Destination, , | ame | , ae eee ee Despatch, 
Hongkong wr eee ss Waco dveepp: Hat 0.0 cot tpagh Rept. 
San Francisco .,. Vasco de ‘Gama’ don, Sraleebmn um & 1 | instant 
San Francisco’ ... Bothwell Castle ‘Walsh Hall’ & Co. we ,,, instant 
New York ....... Ambassador... Cornes-@Cotet ad 921464 instant 





MERCHANT SanPPENG IN PORT. 
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STEAMERS. 1) Lotter! 

| we. gah te Destination. 
Boinbav Perera y Davies 65894 rasp cee Hos Beans, We F 
Custa Rica ”- Connot he Suhgs vee Shanght al, 
. - Lart6n-- - eye ae! one fee ‘Hussey’... : a tee VAIS ES a Li4 
Mussillia eee ane ose bas ‘ Bernand: . ey ke ras nih - 
Narutu —... vee eee DuBoja..... ya ovate 
Volga... (nt Yokoskn). .. Nomde etl. err si Horigko ag H 
tnt (rind 12 
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we Now VSR 


"802 Profit W071 
:3069F Anthonp 07.55 ss BHR ttre # 
4. 850 Johnson..2! se feet Tet akefauye.t 
ese B74 Valse see sce ie 


eat Fanquet... sana 
“ACRE Ha VOD. LAIATIMI 


Ambnasador 3. he 
-Bothwe Castle ~ 
Brewster ... 


Pinond Gussier 
RifuA¥ YY ude i LF 


Lizzie oe ... 389 Graliam... ... .. Hakodute 

New ad dangle . 580 Reynolds Lane sys re Ea 

Remus «© os 788 Dinetey i... aa if vee eae 

Tokaten 4... see “ 2100 MeRinnon .¢f /... wl a3 Moe 
‘oe (diedim OG 4 Sch af . 


VESSELS.QF WAR, IN eras es pet 


U, S. corvette . Lookawanna..  ... Captain Mofuuley ey 
German corvette... Arcona .., 3, ... Captain Baron Reibnitz 


—yESSBES ed 
co. THR ¢ [. ” ut 
SALLE | ee a 


~ For Coa Ports, vith goons for Ja 

- From Lonpon via'Swineuat~-" nae of Lorne 
str. _ 
From (Civerroot.—“ Ifector ” str 


PO 
From Lonpon,: Pe od Clarke”; ‘Charles 


Albert” etr.; “ Muriel” str. 
From Lownpon, 

Roh Raa 37 “Tghu Adijtyrr 14 Lanepts” y nes 

re 3° -2 

Frou Lrverroor, ror SYobuasy pad B Broilb Sel eT 
From Grasaow. cere ; if OYTSLO 
From SHIELDS. —"‘ rinntes.” 
From Canpirr.-* Kart 6f Dufferin ;’ 


2? SER. 

From New Yorx.—"Chas Q,. Lea : qh ttay i 

Frou Bueryport —“ aun dee es et E WEPRMO oT 

From Swanska.—'' Argonaut.’ Caspar” 

From Hamsura.— Progress.” Le wera Sai ees Ae 
-L O,A D I N G. 


AT Livertoor’ FOR ‘CHrrs’ Ponts, —" Autenor * steamer. 
At Lonpon, For YoxouaMa, Hiago' Gait f. . 
At Lonvon, FoR YOKOHAMA anp Hyio@o.--" Penrith 3” “ Blaok 
Prince ;” ‘‘ Evelyn.’ = 8 
AT Lonpox, for Yoxouama. — | 
At Liverroot, FoR YOKOHAMA AND Hioao. — « Montego.” 
At LIVERPOOL, Fork YOKOHAMA.— 
Atv Hambera For YoxouaMa anDd Hrogo.—" la Plata.” 


— ee ee 
NEXT MAIL DUE FROM & 
= r ~ } 


= | > 


an Glenffidab” 


er aiis 





ee ees = is Per ' | Trate 
LIONGKONG AND Husornk....... BT. Sti. | Sept 2nd 
AMERICA......... Adib Ebieusaeraaenuans P. MS. 9. | Sept. Ist 
HONGKONG AND NUROPK......... | P. & O.8t | Sept. 9th 
SUANGHAL, HioGo & NaGasakl 7 ee 5-8. ae 
ELAM GAN sises cecsserenscoecues . a pee 
oe G 
NEXT MATL LEAVES FOR - . 

Per Di te 

FLLONGKONG......cceceecacseoseeeeecet Pp. M. 8 8S. 
HONGKONG AND Hurorr......... M. M.«-Str: Sept, = “ath 
AWERVUAS. cesive tavdenssaceens seit OT. S. 8. Co.-- ut 
HonQKona AND HunRopr:........: | 2 RO ie Sept— and 
SnanGuat, Uiodd & Nagasen:, P.M. 8. 8,.! Sept,. ast. 
AMERICA vernessseecreeeseeee| Bul M. 8. 8. [sent "2nd 
n. A ish ke ee Kd via} 


Aug. 29, 1874.) 
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THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 


A Daily, Weekly and Fortnightly Journal. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Darty Edition, $12 per annum. 
WEEKLY Edition. Per annum, $24: Six months, $13: Three 
months, $7. 


FortTNIGHTLY Edition, a summary of the foregoing, is pub- 
lished for transmission by the American Mail Steamers 
Per annum, $12; Six months, $7; 





AGENTS OF THE PAPER. 


ee G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 

‘a Bates, Hendy & Co., 4, Old Jewry, 
New Yorx........ A. Wind, 133, Nassau Street. 
San Francisco.... White & Bauer, 413, Washington Street. 
Honckona .- Lane, Crawford & Co. 
SHANGHAI........ Kelly & Co, 
Hioco & Ozaka... F, Walsh & Co. 
NaAGASAKI,....... China & Japan Trading Co, 


who are authorized to receive Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements for these Papers, 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 





Trains leave sar ( Yedo) at the following hours :— 





A.M. A.M, A.M, NOON, 

7.0 8.15 9. 30 10.45 12.0 

P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. 8 =6P.M. 

1.15 2.30 3.45 5.0 6.15 7.30 10.0 
Trains leave Yokohama at the following hours :— 

A.M. A.M. A.M. A.M. NOON. 

7.0 8.15 9.30 10.45 12.0 

P.M. P.M P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. 

1.15 2.30 3.45 5.0 6.15 7.30 10.0 


NOTICE. 


HE UNDERSIGNED is prepared to attend to 


the Landing, Clearing, or Shi of 
Cargo ioe this Pet, at Reasonable Rates. pping 





NOTICE. 


HE Busjness lately carried on by us was on the 13th 
March, 1874, amalgamated with that of J. Tnomp- 
son & Co., and the new firm will henceforth be 


NORTH, THOMPSON & Co. 


J, NORTH & Co, 
Tue Mepicat Hartt & Drspensary. 
Yokohama, August 24, 1874. 





NOTICE. 


HE Business of the Undersigned lately carried on at 
the MEDICAL HALL, No. 60, Yokohama, ter- 
minated by consent on the 13th March, 1874. 


JOHN THOMPSON & Co. 
Yokohama, August 24, 1874. 2Qw 


ee 


Pacific Mail Steam-Ship Company. 


jess further notice one of the Company’s Steamers 

will leave this Port for H1ioGo, NaGAsakI and 
SHancuar every THURSDAY at 4 p.m. Returning, 
leave SHANGHAI every WEDNESDAY. 


WALTON BEEBE, 
Acting Agent. 

















Yokohama, July 13, 1874. 


ee 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
(LIMITED.) 








HE Undersigned is prepared to receive messages for 
transmission to any part of the World to which 
there is telegraphic communication from Japan. Passen- 
gers wishing to telegraph their safe arrival in Europe from 
this, can do so on payment at this office of the sum of $6, 
Arrangements are being made to extend this system to 
other countries, 

















































CAPT. D. SCOTT. E. L. B. McMAHON, 
No, 44, Agent, No, 32. 
Yokohama, August 8, 1872. tf Yokohama, April 25, 1874. tf. 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
LATITUDE, 35° 25’ 41” North. LON GITUDE. 139° 39’ 0° East. 
OBSERVATIONS TAKEN AT 9 A.M, LOCAL TIME, 
Heacomaten, Ww ind, dean saat 24 hrs. 
. os x . = ———.. a : 

3 3 oid eet @ hae tes ae caer: 
< a | € Bele leis Sees] 2 | s¢ | slslalalesl, 
° = S = 65/ cs 2 Sis SS - so is : la (= 81 & 
: . | & & > - » lasliga > 5 @ ed) 4] Giles] & 
ry » | § 188i Pr) Sis isrisc| £ | By lIso|4ia|S$ (as! & 
a A A <e)A e/a Rs | A | ae O |aA |All A eS] Oo 

Wa oe oe ae | = 

A 81.0, 83.5) 78.0| 76.1 898) .774, Calm. 00 1 | 93.5] 67.0} 80.2| .00| 3. 
= --AALEL ER 77.5) 73.0| 71.0) 70.1) .736) .907| Calm. 00 | 10 | 89.0) 65.0) 77.0) .16| 3. 
oosceeggacds 75.5) 73.8) 70.0) 68.4) 694) 841, N. E. 50 8 | 81.0) 67.0) 74.0) 00} 4, 
70.5) 64.0) 63.5) 63.3) .580) .973 Calm. OO 10 | 80.0) 60.0) 70.0) .50) 4, 
Misousteel 72.0) 73.5| 71.5] 70.7| .749| .908| N. E. .06 9 | 75.5| 60.0) 67.7| .16| 3. 
iaeteebis 77.0 bo} 75.5|75.3| 876] .977| Calm. |  .00 | 10 | 80.0| 68.5] 74.2] .98]| 2, 
et Secccbas 81.0) 86 2.1 8! 26 87.0] 68.0] 77.5] 82] 1. 








Cau, Yokohepey AE CROTO LC 





J. HL SANDWITH, heal 
Mgina from R.M.L.L 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


YOKOHAMA, AUGUST 29TH 1874. 


EP Se 


THE MAILS, 


The Colima sailed for San Francisco on the 23rd instant, and the Menzaleh, for Hongkong, on the 26th 
instant, 














IMPORTS. 


Cotton Fabrics.—In Shirtings an average amount of business has taken place, and prices though 
unquestionably weaker bave undergone but little change. The sales effected have been chiefly of inferior chops, 
partly from the short supply of better descriptions, and partly from the unwillingness of buyers to pay higher 
values. The intelligence of large shipments will, it is to be feared, tend still further to lower the tone of the 
market. ‘The sales may he taken at about 19,000 piecer. The demand for Black Velvets is maintained, and 
prices continue steady ; the sales, however, have not been extensive, Vaffachelass has been in good demand, 
and about 2,500 pieces have changed hands. English Drills also have advanced, but stocks are represented to 
be exceedingly limited. ‘There is no stock of T-Cloth, aud prices offered do not enconrage importations from 
China. Turkey Reds are somewhat weaker, | 
Grey Shirtings :— | White Shirtings ;— 

7 lbs. 88} yds. 39 in. per pce. .. $2.05 to $2.17} 56 to 60 reed 40 yds. 35 in. nom. per pee. ... 2.40 to 2650 
8 lbs. 384 yds. 34 in. » nom. 2.40 to 2.50 64to 72 ,. “a a «. 270 to 295 
8 lbs. 4 to 8 Ibs. 6 » 89in. ,, . 2.40 to 2.66 Turkey Reds 25 yds. 80 in. 23—8 lb. per Ib... 0.88 to O87) 
® lbs. » 44in. i ». 2924to 8.06 | Black Velvets... 14. cs ase nee nae ane wee 8,50 010.00 
Taffuchelnas Wai Sue Wats See, ee ae: ee BOO: - 2.76 English Drills... ... os see cee tee uae eee 8.25 to 9.80 

Yarns have been sold to a moderate extent, and but little change in quotations is to be reported. Sales 
are about 800 bales. 

No 16to 24... nominal ... ... per picul...85.00 to 89.50 ' No. 28to82... 1. os 0. oe per picul....8700 to 40.00 
Reverse oo. ccs cee tee ee » 88.00 to 88.60 | = ,, 38 to 42 ...emall stock nom.... » _ « 4200 to 48,50 

Woollens.—Business has been again rather dull this week. A little more enquiry for Mousselines has 

been manifested, but there is no quotable change in prices. a 


Plain Orleans... ...  ... 40—42 yds. 32 in.... 690 to 8.00 Figured ‘fousseline de Luine .. 80 yds. 80 in.... 0.28 to 0.80 


Figured Orleans... ... 29—80 yds. 31 in... 450 to 5.25 Multicolored —,, ... 80 yds. 30 in... 080 to 088 
Italian Cloth ... ... .. 30 yds. 82 in.... 025 to 0.26 Cloth, all wool plain or faney.. 48 in. to 562 in.... 1.00 to 110 
Camlet Cords... ... ... 29—30 yds. 32in.... 6.25 to 7 25 Presidents ... ... ...54 in to 56 in... 0.67}to0 080 
Camlets Asstd. .... ... 56—58 yds. 31 in.,,.18 50 t» 19.00 Pilots ... 0... ae) 0 D4 in. to 56 in... 0.45 to 0.85 
LastingsJapan., ... ... 22—30 yda. 32 in....1400 to 16.00 Union ...  ...  ... =... 54in. to 56 in... 


Plain Slousseline de Laine ... 30 yds. 30 in,... 0.19 to 0.20 1: Blankets, semlet & green 7to8 Ibs... pe Ib... (.45 ‘a: 0.474 


Iron and Metals.—We have little to report of this market. Business has been limited, and prices 
are somewhat easier. 


Tron flat and round... ...per picul... ..  ...8425 to $4.60 Tronwire ... » ...per picul... ... . .. $8.00 to $10.00 
ao PAUL FOU “gee “ee se yee wee ee 25tO 4.50 yh UE ae: vee, wee caw cn ag .2.30to 2.40 
gs WOOPisis: ate Gea; bes tae tee tee 460 to 470 | Lead ase ee tue ae 9 tee eee wee 7.0010 67.50 
5 “BCCb ic ase. ce yy) tee wee ee 4,50 to 5 50 Tin Plates... 1... as. 19 tee ee wee 8.00 to 89.00 


Sugar.—This market maintains the firmness previously reported. The Edmond Gressier arrived on 
the 27th instant via Kobe, and her cargo, consisting of 5,400 baskets, has found a purchaser at $3.84. 
Kerosine Oil is dull, and difficult of sale at our quotations. 
Sugar :—Formosa in bag... ... «per picul.... 8.95 to 420 | China No. 4 Kook-fuh... ... 0 ..-per picul... 6.50 to 4.10 
in Basket... .. Nome... oy ... 3.70 10 890 » No.6 Kong-fuw ...o.. ,, ... 5.80 to 6.80 
China No. 1 Ping fal... 1. 0a. ” ... 8.40 to 850 | » No.GE-pak ou. ” .. 510 to 6.60 
» No.2 Chingepuak .. 0. ... 7.80 to 8 20 Fwatow... ee a ae .. 870 to 3.80 
» No.8 Ke-pak ww. 4. oe 7.80 to 760 SRPAM AOS Sst. tho 5th ee, ae yy aa OG 


Kerosine Oil... 1. ase ase uae gy «» 3.00 to 3.10 


—_———_———. 


EXPORTS. 


Silk.—Since the 24th instant arrivals are 350 bales and settlements abont 400, including 43 piculs of 
Raw Silk of the Imperial Filature of Tomioka in transit for Lyons. 
Business is fairly act ive and we lave but little change to report in prices. Best Hanks, Nos. 1 and ri 
may he quoted at 5380 to $550. 
Laid darn and sold in London Laid doen and sold in Lond 
fir, Gmos, at As, Lhd § Lyons, 5.34. ‘ . ° Ex. 6moa, at As, 2d. iP Lyon, 534. 
[Manks— j Medium (No. 2}) 485 to 500 188. 7d. to 19s ld. frs. 51 to 53 
Good (No. 2) 5'0 to 530 19s. 5d. to £0s. 2d. fre. 54 to 56 Common No. 3 450 to 470° 178. 8d. to 188. Od. frs. 48 to 50 
Tea.—The closing weck shews an activity even greater than that commented on in our last issue. 
Settlements since 22nd inst, to date, amount to the large total of 6,300 piculs, comprehending all grades, 
In consequence of this great activity prices have rather hardened, and native dealers, fully alive to the keen 
competition existing among foreign buyers, are remarkably firm and make no concessions to meet offers. This 
must ensure handsome profits to the Yokohama dealer as well as to the producer. 
The cause of the present sharp competition in Tca purchases is as yet a sealed book ; 
we may expect some solution of the mystery. So far, at all events, is more or less known: 
cannot hope for any fiscal alteration in the United States to help them out of their bargains, and that. the 
chance of exciting the New York market with rumours of a deficient supply, in consequence of actual or im- 
pending hostilities between Japan and China, will prove small, since no interference to trade in either country 
need be for a moment apprehended. : 
The Ambassador to load for New York at €3.5 per forty enbic feet, with a portion of the cargo shipped 
at Kobe, arrived yesterday. _ 
COnimion: sis. asc wis see.. dee wee eee: ee BZZIOMN: (6° $28.00 Fine ... ’ 
Good Common... ... 66. ase eee eee wee 30.00 to 32.00 Finest fas ne pyri: - fs 
Medium .... sae see ene wee tee ee wee 8.00 to 36.00 Choice ee) ae Whee Sine GN, aga 52.00 upw d 
Good Medium... ... se ss. one we 38.00 to 40.00 Choicest ...0 0. oe ee) pwards 


but early next year 
that present purchasers 


eae eee eee ace eee None. 
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” MISCELLANEOUS. 


—— OOO 


CHINA TRANS-PACIFIC STEAM SHIP 
COMPANY; | LIMITED. 





Paid-up Capital........0..0.00.00000. 5,000,000 Dollars. |The only Steam Ship Company in 


Reserve Fand ........................ 1,000,000 Dollars. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
Chatruan—W. H FORBES, Esq. 
Deputy, Chairman—Hoy. KR. ROWETT, E-Q. 


AD. ANDRE, Esa. J. F. CORDFsS, Fra. 

kK. R. BELILIOS. Esq. W. LEMANN, Esy. 

A. F. HEARD, Esq. THOMAS PYKE, Ese. 
8. D. SASSOON, Exzx.. 





CHIEF MANAGER. 


HONGREKONG....... Sophos A geese hanes JAMES GREIG, Exsx. 
MANAGERS. 

SHANGHAL ..........cccccescessceecsesseeseee EWEN CAMERON, Esq 

VOR OMAMMA. coc sicscscisvecccscacsdvacncudsxs T. JACKSON, Easy. 


LONDON BANEERS.—LONDON AND COUNTY BANK. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 


HONGKONG. FOOCHOW. 
SHANGHAI. HANKOW. 
YOKOHAMA. HIOGO. 
BOMBAY. AMOY. 
CALCUTTA. | SAIGON. 


YOKOHAMA BRANCH. 


INTEREST ALLOWED 


N Carrent Deposit Accounts at the rate of 2 
Annum on the daily balance. 


On Fixep Deposits :— 


per cent. per 


For 3 Momths.........ccccsesceseeeneees 3 percent per Annum. 
” 6 ” eer secceraceces a 9 per vent, ” ” 
” 12 T] Me CER EIR TESS 5 per cent. Th ” 


Local Bills Discounted. 


CREDITS granted on approved Securities. and eve.y descrip: 
tion of Banking and Exchange Business transacted. 

DRAFES granted on London, and the Chief Commercisl places 
in Europe, India, Australia, America, China and Japan. 


HERBERT COPE, 
Acting Manager. 
Yokohama, May 1, 1874. 


Yow READY. 


“OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD: 


wf SERIES OF SKETCHES OF 


JAPANESE TOWN LIFE. 


a 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS 


WOOD CUTS. 


Yokohama, August 28, 1874. 


S. PARRY, Y, CE, 


ARCHITECT, 
No. 85, CLUB STREET. 
Yokohama, August 6, 1874. 


tf. 








lw, 


Go gle 


China or Japan authorised to 

issue Through Bills of Lading by 

the lines of the Central and Union 
- Pacific Railroad Companies. 


DEL BG 


“ VASCO pve GAMA,” 


Cartan RICE, 
O leave Hongkong on the Ist September, is expected 
at this Port on or abont the 6th September, and 
will have quick despateh for SAN FRANCISCO. 
Through First Class Passengers are allowed 250 Pounds 
of Baggave free 
Through Passenger Trains start daily from San Fran- 
cisco for New York, distance 3,312 miles, making the 
passage in six days twenty hours. 


THROUGH FARES, FIRST CLASS. 





Yokohama to San Francisco ...cccssssccocceseeecs $200 Mex. 
= » New York via Central Union 


Pacific and connecting Railroads 315 ,, 
Yokohama to Liverpool via Central & Union 
390 _,, 


Pacitie and connecting Railroads 


per “Tuman”’ & *Guion” Lines 
3 » Liverpool do. do do 403 
per “Cunard?” Line ...ccsceeeeee wi 


Special arrangements made for Second Class Passengers 
and fur Servants accompanying families. 
FREIGHT RATES. 

To San FRANCISCO. 

LCi wcewedieneceseseeuieace £0.012 per Ib. Gross U.S. Gold Coin. 

General Merchandise 40 Cents Mexican per foot. 
To New York, Boston, PoitapeLrenia, ToRoNTo, 
BALTIMORE AND MONTREAL. 


Ten and Waste Silk........ccccecccccenees $0.05 per Ib. Gross. 
Diese Silkk hace vesintecessncaséecccbcns evetanevs 0.10 ,, 5 
Gencral Merchandise.........ccceeceecees 1.25 per foot. 


To Cuicaco, St. Lours, CINCINNATI, INDIANOPOLIS, 
MILWAUKEE AND DUBUQUE. 


Tea and Waste Silk.........cceeeseseees 0.042 per lb. Gross. 
RaW ilk scks cececdsst: gardiweasats catesaes 0.09 5 ee 
General Merchandisc......ccccecsececeee 1.20 per foot. 


Further information can be obtained at the Offices of 
the undersigned. 
WUDSON, MALCOLM & Co., 
Agents. 
_ Yokohama, August 27, 1874. 


JAMES WHITFIELD, 
CLARINGTON BROOK FORGE AND IRON FOUNDRY, 


WIGAN, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND, 
Makerof the celebrated Spoutes, Shovels, Forks, Miners’ Tools, Cart 
Amns, Bushes; also Still Eneines, Mortar Mills, Iron Castings for 
Coliieries, Gas AND Tron Works, fe. &e. Dealer in Files, Saws, Steel, 
Builders’ and Meechanies’ ‘Pools, Safety Lamps, Hoisting Blocks, Jacks, 
Anvils, Vices, Belluws, Screws, Bolts. Washers, Riveta, Nails, Safes, 
Locks, Hinges, and all Ironinun; very Goods of best quality as used for 


home cousumyption. 
Aug. 29, 4ins. 


tf. 


eee 


CAUTION. 
BETTS'S PATENT CAPSULES. 


— "0: — 

Iho public are respectfully cautioned that BETTS’S Patent Capsules 
ure being Infringed. 

BETTS'S namo is upon every Capsule he makes for th 
leading Merchants at home and abroad, 
and he is the ONLY INVENTOR and SOLE MAKER in the 
United Kingdom. 
Manufactories:—1, Wharf-road, City-road, London, an 
Bordeaux, Franca, 


dvkobama, 6th duly, 1872. 12m 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HARRISON’ ¢ & 
EXPORT & GENERAL ST WERS. 

ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
, DIE SINKERS, 7 1) | 

SEAL ENGRAVERS, ‘| |} ’ 

RELIEF STAMPERS AND ILLUMINATORS, 
LETTER PRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC AND COPPERPLATE 

PRINTERS. 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H. M. THE QUEEN, 
H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, ~ 
THE ROYAL FAMILY,” (°U"™ * 


AND HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFIC 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


i — 


DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, FEVER) AGUE; 
COUGHS, GOLDS, &¢, 


vr. J. COLLINS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYWNE 


(Ex Army Med. Staff) 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Bg gti Chaveellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr 
Coutts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLoro- 
pYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, being the 
Inventor was deliberately untrue, which he regretted had been 
aworn to. Eminent Iospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. 
Collis Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they 
preseribe it birgely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See 
« Times,’ July 12th, 1864. 
Bras Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any other 
than | 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


REMEDIAL USES AND ACTION 
This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet refeshirg sleep 


relieves pain, calins the system, restores the deranged functions 
aiid stimulates healthy action of the excretions of the body withou 
creating any of those unpleasant results attending the use of opium 
Old and young may take it at all hours and time when requisite 
Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and 
wonderful cures, while medical men extol its virtues most 
extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases :— 

Diseases in which it is found eminently useful—Cholera, Dysen- 
tery, Diarrhea, Cholics, Asthma, Rheumatism, Neuralgiu, Whooping 
Cough, Cramp, Hysteria, &c. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


The Right Hon. Farl Russell communicated to the College of 
Physicians and J.T. Davenport that he had received information 
to the effect that the only remedy of any service in Cholera was 
Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet, ” December 31st, 1564. 

From A. Montgomery, Esq., late Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bombay :—* Cholorodyne is a most valuable remedy in Neuralgia, 
Asthma, and Dysentery. To it I fairly owe my restoration to health, 
after 18 months’ severe suffering, and when other remedies had 
failed.” 

Dr. Lowe, Medical Missionary in India, reports (Dec. 1865) that 
n nearly every case of Cholera in which Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne was administered the patient recovered. 

Extract from “ Medical Times,” January 12th, 1866.—‘“ Chloro- 
dyne is prescribed by scores of orthodox medical practitioners. Of 
course it would not thus be singularly popular did it not supply a 
want and fill a place.” 

Extract from the General Board of Health, London, as to its efficacy 
in Cholera.—“ So strongly are we convinced of the immense value 
af tis remedy that we cannot too forcibly urge the necessity of 
odopting it in all ceases'”’ 

Beware of spurious and dangerous compounds sold as CHLORO- 
DYNE, from which frequent fatal results have followed. 

See leading article. “ Pharmaceutical Journal,” August lst, 1869, 
which states that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the inventor of Chiloro- 
dyne; that it is always rigut to use his preparation when Chloro- 
dyne is ordered. 

CAUTION. —None genuine without the word “Dr. J. Collis 
Browne” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming medical tes- 


timony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 


83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 
Sold in bottle at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and 4. 6d. 
Agents in Hongkong— 


MESSRS. WATSON & CO. 
Agents in Shanghai— 


MESSRS. WATSON, CLEAVE & CO, 


Yokohama, March 6, 1874. ; 26ine. 


















—_— 


i 
< 





‘fe 7 


An Illustrated Catalogue, with Samples of 
Paper, Specimens of Stamping, '&¢., 


Sent on Application, ...;', 


HARRISON’& SONS, 
59, Pall Mall & 1, St. James’ Street, 


Printing ) 45 & 46, St. Martin’s Lane, Chari Cross ie 
Offices } 15 & 16, Gt May's Buildings, haadae: - Re 


Yokohama, May 10, 1874. 26ins. 
GOLD AND SILVER WIRE AND 
THREAD MANUFACTORY. : 


Aft tart 
fo PEG st 


LEWISHAM, LONDONag: . 1: 
Established Upwards of Half a Century. 


F. & E. STANTON (late Arnold) 
EAL Gold and Silver Wires and Threads of every description 


Bullions, Purls, Spangles, Fringes, Braids, Cords, &e. ~~ 

Manufacturers of the well known A. and 8, Gold Skein Threads. 
—Terms Cash only. ,; \ *_ eeestd aoe 
Aug i. ‘12ins. 


FRAUD. 


On the 27th June, 1866, MOTKEWALLAH, a. Printec,.wee con 
victed at the Supreme Court, Calcutta, of counterfeiting the 


ee eee A. 
Of Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


London, and was sentenced by Mr. Justice Pliear'to ~ 
TWO YEARS RIGOROUS IMPRISONMENT: 
And on the 30th of the same month, for 
SELLING SPURIOUS ARTICLES: © 
bearing Labels in imitation of Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKW ELL'S 


SuHark BacHoo wus sentenced, by the Suburban, Magistrate at 
Sealdah, to 


TWO YEARS RIGOROUS IMPRISONMENT. 








Cavtion.—Any one selling spurious oilmen’s stores; under Crosse 
& Blackwell’s name, will be liable to the: same punishment, and will 
Se vigorously prosecuted. Purchasers are recommended to examine 
all goods carefully upon taking delivery of them, and to destroy all 
bottles and jars when emptied. The GENUINE Manufactutes, the 
corks of which are all branded with Crosse & Blackwell's name, msy 
be had from EVERY RESPECTABLE DEALER injIndia. 


_ Yokohama, May 27, 1872. ae 
THE FOLLOWING 


IS AN 


EXTRACT FROM. A.-LETTER 


dated 15th May, 1472, from an old ‘inhabitant of « 
Horningsham, near Warminster, Wilts;—,,,-+ 
“[T must also beg to say that. your Pills are an excellent 
medicive for me, atd I certainly do enjoy good health, ‘sound 
sleep und a good appetite; this is owing to! taking -your Pills 
I am 78 years old, te 
* Remaining, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 





| Goodalls Quinine Wine] 

(Prepared with Howard's Quinine.) Highly recommended by many 
exuuent Physicians, to be the best and cheapest Tonic yet introdnced to 
tlie Public, and has proved an invalttable and agreeable Stomachic to all 
suffering from General Debility, Indigestion, and Loss of Appetite. Jn 
large Bottles, at One and Two Shillings each, Prepared by. 

GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS, ENGLAND. 
The Food Journal—An honest and useful preparation, The Anti- 


Adulteration Reriew.—A valuable Tonic, and has become popular from 
its intrinsic gooduess. Arthur Hill Hassall. M. D.—We have tested this 











a prior yee = eS Ww it for re purity. iad ena Re : To the Proprietors of : 8." 
samples of Goodall’s Quinine Wine we have examin ve been o 
excellent quality, and remarkable for unprecedented cheapness, NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, London. 


August 16th, 1873, 12m Aug. 1, 26ins 
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